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would you attond « meeting by telecon? 


Your students will find the answers in the 


THORNDIKE-BARNHART 
HIGH SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


Words keep up with the times. 
And a dictionary for today’s 


Cin er am a (sin/ar 4m 93), n. Trademark. a motion-pic- high-school students needs to 


5# ture medium that uses a camera with three lenses and a€* keep up with the new words 
large curved screen to — the illusion of three di- and meanings that are con- 
mensions and a system whereby sound is reproduced A A 
from the direction of its original source. [< cine(ma) + stantly coming tate OHe 
(pane )rama] language. 


<: Schuman plan (shii’man), plan providing for the $s published in 1952, it brought 
st pooling of the coal and steel resources of France, Italy, = students up-to-the-minute facts 
+. West Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxemburg. on new words, on new mean- 
> The coal and steel production is supervised by a joint high : d 
“gj authority. . ings for old words, on people 
4 ‘ and places—all easily found 
eS Cas in the single alphabetical list 
telecon (tel’akon), n. 1. device that flashes messages of entries. 
sent by teletype from long distances on a screen, thus 


enabling groups in widely scattered places to hold vag: And every printing adds the 
conferences. 2. conference held by means of a telecon. latest word information, like 


[< (radio-)tele(type) + con(ference) } the entries reproduced here 
from the current third printing, 
to make this dictionary “stay 
new.” ... Just one of the many 
reasons why boys and girls 


this High Dicti 
For a sample of new words and meanings in eet ne nate 


the High School Dictionary, write for the ‘Keeping satisfaction—the very things 
Up with Words” booklet. of which the dictionary habit 
is made. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 Dallas 2 San Francisco 5 New York 10 
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was Laughter in the American Tradition 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


by 
CLARENCE DAY 


Introduce your students to America’s lovable autocrat of the breakfast table! 
They've undoubtedly met the fabulous patriarch of the stage and screen, 


so they’re sure to welcome first-hand acquaintance with Clarence Day’s 
famous, fulminating father-of-the-century. Edited, illustrated, and designed 
for classroom use, LIFE WITH FATHER is another modern classic avail- 


able now—complete and unabridged—in an exclusive Globe School Edition. 


os Wife for an approval copy, returnable without obligation. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


175 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N.Y. 


NOBLE'S COMPARATIVE 


Just Published 
IN ONE VOL... .. $1.95 


_ By George Eliot By John\Steinbeck 


Two Books for the Price of One! 
Noble’s Classics are based upon the new idea —— 
of presenting together within the covers of a =. 
single book, an older and a modern classic for 4 
comparison. Now in use by most of the leading 2 
preparatory schools throughout the U.S. 
Edited by JAY GREENE 
Also 8 Other Titles. Write for Descriptive Circular EJ. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers Inc., 67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 
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The Editor Previews 
Issue 


This 


and guiding boys’ indi- 
vidual reading is an important and diff- 
cult duty. For years G. ROBERT CARLSEN 
did it. He knows boys and books for 
adolescents. So his ‘To Sail beyond the 
Sunset”? not only mentions and com- 
ments on titles but points out profound 
changes in boys’ adventure books since 
the days of Stevenson. Here is genuine 
literary criticism which is immediately 
useful to the classroom teacher. 


“Vitalizing English through Audio- 
visual Aids,’ by Dorotuy Drxon, is 
correctly named, but the illustrative 
unit is even more interesting and valu- 
able than the general idea. Note the co- 
operative, departmental building of this 
unit and the way in which the A-V aids 
are introduced and employed. 


Mary Posey GARRETT?’s “An Adven- 
ture with Words” recounts a simple but 
successful attempt to increase students’ 
vocabulary. Read the principles in the 
second paragraph swiftly—but come 
back to them after finishing the story. 


Good discussions of issues raised by 
the literature read have been common in 
our classrooms for some years. Real help 
in the special skill of reading imagina- 
tive literature has been comparatively 
rare. In recent years we have had a hand- 
ful of practical accounts of successful 
work of this kind. Naomi B. GILv’s 
“Depth Reading”’ is our latest find. 


Read first, if the initial week of school 
isn’t over, the symposium on ‘Meeting 
a New Class.” The Editor asked seven 
reputedly good teachers of apparently 
diverse personalities to tell how they 


meet a new class. The six who respond 
here all write sense, and their procedures 
are so different that almost anyone who 
feels uncertain about what to do can find 
a good suggestion. See also ‘“‘Please An- 
swer My Letter,” by ORRIE B. KELLOGG 
in the “Round Table.” 


A school newspaper and an annual are 
needed for school spirit, but how can 
they be financed in small schools or in 
poor communities? MArIon L. TALLMAN 
tells how, in helpful detail yet concisely. 
See “‘A Newspaper and an Annual—on a 
Budget.” Her method might also be used 
to start a paper in a school which could 
afford one but in which too many stu- 
dents prefer colas to a newspaper. 


“Units Aplenty,” by Morris FINDER, 
was also solicited. Mr. Finder does not 
feel that the list is inclusive; he had only 
a few weeks at the end of the term to 
remember or look up the accounts. He 
does, however, offer a wide selection for 
the teacher to consider as he plans (with 
his students?) the work of the semester. 
Many other units might easily grow out 
of these. Of course both author and ed- 
itor know that any teacher who adopts 
one of these will have also to adapt it to 
himself and his students. 


The “Report and Summary” item 
about political censorship is unusually 
long, but it seems worth while to try to 
get some overview of the serious threats 
to “academic” and press freedom. The 
chairman of the NCTE Committee on 
Censorship, Dr. Witt1AM R. Woon, 
United States Office of Education, will 
welcome any news from your com- 
munity. 
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“They Teach at They Drill” 


WORKBOOKS AND HANDBOOKS 
FOR BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


GRADES 9 THROUGH 12 
For each grade— 


e Units of study incorporating (in each unit) a thorough program of pretesting, 
teaching, practicing, reviewing, testing, and maintenance 


Lessons that stress oral practice, proofreading, and originality in writing 


Drill and practice activities that emphasize “learning by doing”’ (the use of 
basic language skills in many situations) 

A comprehensive testing program—inventory tests, check tests, mastery 
tests—and special scoring forms for students. 


For full details, write to: 


Kou, Peterton and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


TWO NEW TEXTS 


IN A FINE NEW 
LITERATURE SERIES 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
by 
Winn, Chamberlain and Chamberlain | Se j 


ACTION! 


A sparkling new literature text for the 9th 
grade—first of a brand new four-book se- 
ries for High Schools. Dramatic visual ap- 
peal, unique teaching aids, skillfully 
blended selections. Built on the most recent 
recommendations of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. 


FLIGHTS IN FRIENDSHIP 
NOW READY! This lavishly illustrated 
literature text in modern format presents 
94 fascinating selections by topflight au- 
thors. This brilliant new text offers a truly 
workable program, complete with extensive 
learning aids, and an excellent manual for 
the teacher. 


For detailed information, write: 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: IRoquois BurLpinc, Syracuse, NEw 


New CHICAGO 


ATLANTA DALLAS 
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A Complete English Course for Grades 7-12 


BETTER ENGLISH 


With a New and Different Approach 


Sales Offices: 
New York 11 
Chicago 16 
Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 
Columbus 16 
San Francisco 3 
Toronto 5 


Home Office: 
Boston 


Shae series presents a plan of English teaching 
based on three steps: 


(1) Getting the Facts, which helps the student dis- 
cover the essential principles of English, and why they 
are important; 

(2) Using the Facts, which provides exercises illus- 
trating the principles and fixing them in the student’s 
mind; 

(3) Testing Your Mastery of the Facts, which sup- 
plies testing exercises. 


The 6 books cover all aspects of speaking, writing, 
reading and listening; and all phases of grammar, 
with spelling, punctuation and capitalization. Good 
usage and life adjustment are also thoroughly treated. 


Workbooks, Manuals and Keys 


The workbooks, one for each grade, provide additional 
practice and corrective exercises, and more tests. They 
are organized like the textbooks, covering all phases 
of communication and grammar, and include many 
self-tests. 


Ask for Descriptive Circular 392 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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Have a happy, profitable 
Thanksgiving in Los Angeles! 


(You can make it, cheaper, by plane—if 
you haven’t time for the train.) 


All the usual features of an 


NCTE Convention 


plus a specially arranged teachers’ tour of Hollywood studios 
—or the Huntington Library 


Reserve space on train or plane and in the Statler Hotel today 


Preregister (one dollar) with Miss MARIAN JENKINS, Los Angeles County 
Schools, 808 North Spring Street, Los Angeles 12 


| Samuel Clemens’ 
A childhood classic from the pen 


THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER stork Twain... fost book 
Edited by MARJORIE HOLMES for slow readers.” 


Your students will follow eager- 
ly the adventures of two boys 
enmeshed in a web of mistaken 


identity— 


experience the spectacle and squalor of Tudor England—and add another 
masterpiece from their beloved Mark Twain to their reading lists. Illus- 
trated, with a variety of useful teaching aids. 


For an approval copy, returnable without obligation, write today to 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


175 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N.Y. 
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TEACHING FILM 


CUSTODIANS 


Meet the Forsytes 
Two Years Before the Mast 
Understanding Movies 


Washington Square 


And Other Classroom Films 


Based on Literary Classics 


Designed to Supplement 
Your Courses of Study 


Selected and Prepared 
by 
The Committee Appointed by 
The National Council 
of 
Teachers of English 
To Cooperate with 
Teaching Film Custodians 


Distributed by 


Teaching Film Custodians 


INCORPORATED 
25 West 43rd Street 
New York City 36 


Free Teacher Guides 
and Informative Materials 
Available on Request 


Provides material for the most 
neglected field in the English 
curriculum ... 


OXFORD 
COMMUNICATION-ARTS 
PAMPHLETS 
By Samuel Beckoff 

HIS new series is designed to guide 

the high school student to a more 
discerning appreciation of our mass com- 
munications media. Exercises and activi- 
ties supplement authoritative but infor- 
mal discussions. Motion Pictures is just 
out; Newspapers will be available next 
month. Net, 40¢ each 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 
MOTION PICTURES (August 1953) 
NEWSPAPERS (October 1953) 
MAGAZINES (Late fall, 1953) 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
222 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
1923—OUR THIRTIETH YEAR—1953 


LINGUAPHONE BRINGS 


English Classics - Effective Speech 
Modern Languages 


Excitingly to Life 
classroom Linguaphone has proved itself the most efficient hel 
to teacher pupil in the 


aaeeienn offers one of the most complete collections of English 
h recordings now available. It includes English and American 
onetics, pronunciation, ey a conversation, recorded by such 
authorities as W. Cabell Greet, A. Lloyd James, Daniel Jones, Prof. 
Ray E. Skinner, American and British dialect, —_ espeare, 
| ed by Stevenson, Tennyson, Byron, Shelley, famous readings by 
ymond Massey, George — Shaw, Lyon Phel 
MaclLeish, etc., prose, oratory with many ot! 
“greats” of the literary voc Circular FREE on request. 


Thousands of Schools, Colleges Use Linguaphone Conver- 
sational Language Sets in 29 Modern Languages 


Your students learn as natives listening, 

ing, living the language. Soon they understand and speak a 

as naturally as they do their native tongue. Thus, through EA oo 

EYE, Linguaphone electrical records and texts vitalize the language 

lesson, stimulate interest and aid memory. 

bo Linguaphone foreign language records were made by more than 
50 educators and linguists at the Se ome Bonn, Géttingen, Seville, 

Btockholan Oxford, Columbia and many other universi- 

ties. Every course ‘has both male and female voices so students be- 

come accustomed to tonal inflections and pronunciation. 


Linguaphone sets in 29 Languages are World-Standard 
Send for FREE booklets on English Speech and Foreign Languages 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
6509 MEZZ, ROCK. PLAZA NEW YORK CITY 
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Untermeyer’s new poetry collection is the latest 
addition to the Harcourt, Brace program of sepa- 
rate books in the major literary types .. . 


THE MAGIC CIRCLE 


. .. 102 unforgettable poems, 
suitable for any year of high 
school. $2.00 list. 


Other recent “types” books: 


Short Stories 


Wood’s SHORT SHORT STORIES. $2.00 list. 
Schramm’s GREAT SHORT STORIES. $2.20 list. 


Novel 


Stuart’s HIE TO THE HUNTERS. $2.00 list. 


Dickens’ GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
Thompson abridgment. $2.00 list. 


Dickens’ A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
Younghem abridgment. $2.00 list. 


Drama 


Griffith & Mersand’s MODERN ONE-ACT PLAYS. $2.20 list. 
Nagelberg’s DRAMA IN OUR TIME. $2.20 list. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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Number 6 


To Sail beyond the Sunset 


G. ROBERT CARLSEN! 


... for my purpose holds 


To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars... . 


Li a golden thread, adventure runs 
through the history of literature, some- 
times achieving the status of immortal- 
ity and sometimes degenerating into a 
simple series of local and peculiar inci- 
dents. Adventure is chance, a remark- 
able occurrence, a bold undertaking, a 
stirring action. Man’s interest in such 
tales is not a casual and merely enter- 
taining pastime. For all individuals need 
to test themselves to find the limits of 
their capacities. Adolescents, particular- 
ly, still climb on the undersides of 
bridges or drive a car as fast as they 
dare on a dangerous stretch of road or 
bum their way across the country and 
around the world mainly to find out the 
kind of stuff of which they are made. 
This kind of testing takes place within 
books as well, for we like to see, even 
though vicariously, of what our species 
is made. 

When one first thinks of the adven- 
ture story written for the teen-age boy, 
one remembers the books of the early 


1 University of Texas. 


TENNYSON 


part of the twentieth century: Treasure 
Island, Prester John, Lance of Kana- 
na, The Dark Frigate, Spice and the 
Devil’s Cave, The Trumpeter of Kra- 
kow, and the like. These books seemed 
to us of an older generation the very 
essence of adventure, excitement, ro- 
mance; in our memory, the more recent 
stories pale into insignificance. 

Even though it is not completely right 
to lump such diverse titles together and 
to make generalizations, there is some 
strange similarity in quality about 
them. All of them have an aura of ro- 
mance and mystery cast over them 
from a peculiar kind of style, a choice 
of words, or a magic sentence structure. 
The language suggests a withdrawal 
from the world of ordinary life into a 
world almost but not quite of imagina- 
tion. Perhaps this can be seen at a 
glance from a few of the early lines in 
several of these books: 


I remember him as if it were yesterday, as he 
came plodding to the inn door, his sea-chest fol- 
lowing behind him in a hand-barrow; a tall, 
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strong, heavy, nut-brown man; his tarry pig- 
tail falling over the shoulders of his soiled blue 
coat; his hands ragged and scarred, with black 
broken nails, and the saber cut across one 
cheek, a dirty, livid white [Treasure Island]. 


I mind as if it were yesterday my first sight 
of the man. Little I knew at the time how big 
the moment was with destiny, or how often 
that face seen in the fitful moonlight would 
haunt my sleep and disturb my waking hours 
[Prester John]. 


The name of Kanana is still a magic battle 
cry among the sons of Ishmael and his lance 
is one of the most precious relics of Arabia 
[Lance of Kanana]. 


One is struck, too, with the depend- 
ence in these older books on the magic 
of place names. In Spice and the Devil’s 
Cave, a finger is “traced along the bulge 
of Africa’s West Coast.” Arabia, India, 
the Marquesas Islands, New Guinea, 
and Timbuktu spelled the unusual, the 
unknown, and, consequently, the field 
for unusual actions. 

Most of the older adventure stories 
revolve around struggles between two 
or more groups of men. In most cases, 
these are good men and bad men. The 
bad men have traveled to the far cor- 
ners of the earth or have come 
from little-known parts of the world 
and, as a consequence, possess strange 
kinds of intuition and often occult 
magic. Notice it particularly in Treas- 
ure Island. The old seamen stalk into 
the Admiral Benbow Inn one after the 
other. They are mysterious figures with 
strange and mysterious knowledge col- 
lected from the distant parts of the 
world. They have physical defects: 
scars, blindness, a peg leg; almost in- 
stinctively we know they are up to no 
good; while the good, clean-living and 
stay-at-home English doctor and Jim 
Hawkins himself are obviously “right- 
minded.” And, sure enough, that is the 


way they line themselves up in the 
story. Prester John is full of such clas- 
sifications of characters. You shudder 
at the description of the Negro in the 
first chapter, and the natives later on in 
the story are obviously addicts to 
strange rites. They are a race of people 
with primitive and savage intuitive 
powers not remembered by the civilized 
man from western Europe. Such power 
goes with villainy. The fight then is one 
between two opposing forces of men, 
and the issue is almost always painted 
as black and white. The reader is left 
in no doubt about which side is which, 
though in many cases the ethical prob- 
lem aroused seems resolved in favor of 
those having the least legal right in the 
situation. While certainly this general- 
ization is not true of all the adventure 
stories of the period, it is true enough 
to merit attention, particularly since it 
underlies the two most frequently read: 
Treasure Island and Prester John. 

A further rather general characteris- 
tic is the use of the past as a means of 
evoking wonder and awe. “I take up my 
pen in the year of grace, 17——-,” says 
Stevenson. Lance of Kanana happens, 
to all intents and purposes, before the 
dawn of history. The authors use dim 
and shadowy times, not to bring them 
keenly alive before the minds of read- 
ers, but as a kind of separation or a 
withdrawal into the realm of adven- 
ture. 

In these books the daily and routine 
concerns of man are omitted. There is 
an occasional mention made of sweep- 
ing a room or reading a book; but, 
basically, the characters live their lives 
in the white heat of adventure, untram- 
meled by the physical necessities of 
daily life. I find it extremely annoying 
in Treasure Island to have a group of 
mundane businessmen run up to Lon- 
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TO SAIL BEYOND THE SUNSET 


don, buy a boat, outfit it, and hire a 
crew of sailors, without any explana- 
tion of how they managed to raise the 
money. But such are not concerns in 
these stories. 

In most of these books, setting and 
characterization are of little impor- 
tance. In essence, the assumption seems 
to be that the names of distant places 
conjure up enough without any neces- 
sity of detailing the quality of the back- 
ground. Basically, the characters are a 
pretty stickish sort of being, with labels 
put on them. Occasionally the outside 
of a person comes to life, but very sel- 
dom do we find out anything about per- 
sonality beyond whether the individual 
is right-minded or power-mad. Even 
Long John Silver is a rather vague 
figure when you really come down to 
looking at what is in the book instead 
of letting the motion-picture image of 
him confuse the issue. Action, action, 
and more action is what constitutes 
these books, and our fondness for them 
lies in our liking for the rather artificial 
flow of language in which the action is 
recounted. 

History has not dealt kindly with the 
materials of which these books were 
made. The dependence on the names of 
remote parts of the globe to conjure up 
romance and unusual happenings, to 
give the reader a mind-set, has all but 
vanished into thin air. An island off the 
coast of South America is “on the run” 
of sister who is an airline hostess. The 
Solomons, Guadalcanal, New Guinea, 
no longer seem remote. A group of 
teachers from the school hop a plane 
for Africa during the vacation. The 
world has grown infinitely smaller, and 
familiarity has bred contempt. It no 
longer is enough to sail to the South 
Pacific to expect adventure to happen. 
We know the South Pacific from the 
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accurate pictures that we saw when we 
were studying the islands. 

Similarly, the never-never land of 
history has blown away to a certain ex- 
tent. The boy today is interested in 
history, bnt not as a cloudy mist to veil 
the reality of a situation. He wants his 
history to evoke for him a living age of 
real people and to show him relations 
with the present. 

Perhaps the reader can still accept 
the classification of people into good 
and bad and the stereotyping of people 
by occupation, race, and religion; but 
it goes against the grain to encourage 
young people to read books with such 
misconceptions in them. 

Writers today have had, as a conse- 
quence, to find adventure in different 
themes. One of the most interesting 
changes in the recent group of books 
has been the moving-away from themes 
dealing with a conflict between men to 
themes of the conflict between nature 
and man. Perhaps modern man, living 
each generation in a more civilized and 
controlled kind of environment, needs 
assurance that he could still adjust him- 
self to rougher environments. There 
are several recurrent themes: moun- 
tain-climbing and skiing; life in the 
deep woods; the struggle against ex- 
treme heat or cold; the mystery of the 
sea; and the most interesting and ex- 
citing, the struggle against infinite 
space quite outside the known world. 
Literally, the books are sailing beyond 
the sunset. 

Montgomery Atwater, an official in 
the Forest Service, has written fre- 
quently of the struggles of a young man 
serving in the control and conservation 
of our forests. The Hank Winton 
books, for example, detail the record of 
Hank in his entrance into two branches 
of the service. Here is adventure in 
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which the major opponent is the treach- 
ery of nature through which the forests 
are dried mercilessly by the sun, so that 
the least touch of lightning may set off 
a conflagration. Young Hank delib- 
erately sets out to fight such happen- 
ings, isolating himself on a mountain 
lookout in one of the books and, in an- 
other, becoming a smoke-jumper, will- 
ing to catapult himself into the midst 
of a burning area and pit his strength 
and intelligence against the whims of 
the flame and wind. Certainly such a 
theme is every bit as exciting as the 
struggle of Jim Hawkins against Long 
John and the convicts. In a way, nature 
here has many of the same traits of 
character as does Long John—in one 
mood, affable, smiling, thoroughly 
lovable; in the next, completely treach- 
erous. Lathrop’s Northern Trail Adven- 
ture, while having a conflict between 
men within it, becomes of greatest sig- 
nificance in its detailing of the adjust- 
ment of men to the ruggedness of the 
North. The human villains pale to in- 
significance in comparison with the 
subtle treachery of the Yukon winter, 
where the characters face loneliness, 
storm, the threat of sudden thaws, and 
blinding blizzards in their effort to live. 

Robert DuSoe’s Three without Fear 
sets a similar stage, but at the opposite 
extremes of climatic conditions. Three 
teen-agers, two Mexicans and an Amer- 
ican, are thrown together in the heat 
and desert of Lower California. The 
story concerns their nomadic wandering 
of the full length of the peninsula, un- 
til they finally find human beings who 
will care for them. They face the sea; 
they learn, how to make nature feed 
them; they suffer thirst; they suffer 
illness and utter fatigue, as they move 
laboriously north up the great and 
gaunt stretch of land. Their opponent 
becomes a clear-cut character, almost a 
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tangible thing. Armstrong Sperry deals 
with the struggle against nature also. 
Sometimes it is the sea, as in Hull 
Down for Action and in his finest book, 
Call It Courage; another time it is the 
ruggedness of the jungle, in The Rain 
Forest. In Hull Down for Action, he 
pits four men on an open raft against 
the immensity of the Pacific, moving 
only by the mysterious currents of the 
sea. 

The interest in the mountains is rela- 
tively new in adventure stories. Ste- 
phen Meader, in Behind the Ranges, 
details the excitement and charm of the 
mountains but does little with them in 
the action of his story. Arthur Stapp 
accomplishes more in this area, particu- 
larly in Mountain Tamer, where the 
fear of mountains is a major theme in 
the story of a boy who sets out de- 
liberately to conquer himself. Stapp, 
again, does not quite make of the 
mountains the exciting opponent they 
might be. Probably most successful, 
though not writing for boys, is Vivian 
Breck, who, in High Trail, pits the rug- 
gedness of the mountains squarely 
against her heroine. Here is the beauty 
and solemnity of the mountains and all 
their treachery. Very recently, the 
French writer Frison-Roche (First on a 
Rope) dealt with the same kind of 
theme of men and mountains. His writ- 
ing about mountains and their moods 
and grandeur, however, far outdistances 
his writing about human beings, and 
consequently the books do not become 
exciting adventures. One rather won- 
ders why man wins in the end. 

Probably the finest of the treatments 
of nature-and-man adventures for the 
teen-age boy is Paul Annixter’s Swift- 
water. Here is a boy thrown into his 
father’s job as a trapper in the dead of 
winter because his father has fallen 
and broken his leg. Starting out alone, 
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he spends nights in the woods; he is at- 
tacked by a cougar; he knows intense 
cold and the loneliness of the deep for- 
est, but also he knows the satisfaction 
of proving that he can do it. From his 
struggle with nature, his love of nature 
deepens as his personality matures. 

The new element of nature in the 
adventure books is outer space. From 
the many rather cheap accounts written 
on demand from the publishers, one 
writer has emerged who treats his 
theme seriously. Though the Heinlein 
books are uneven in level, they are uni- 
formly satisfying in the treatment of 
the relation between man and space. 
Heinlein never lets his reader forget the 
puniness of man, and he has great 
sensitivity to the size and magnitude of 
nature, this time on a universal scale. 
The treachery of space is met time after 
time with the fortitude and courage of 
the human speck, until the marks of 
man are all over the galaxy. Here is a 
master-theme, handled with nice sensi- 
tivity to the philosophical aspects of 
the situation as well as to the adven- 
ture. 

When the adventure story focuses 
on the relation of man to nature, set- 
ting immediately becomes of immense 
importance. One of the heartening 
things about the kind of stories that 
have been mentioned is the depth of the 
writers’ appreciations, their subtle un- 
derstanding of colors, sounds, nuances, 
and moods in nature. And yet, by the 
fact that the theme of the story makes 
of nature a character, there is always 
an integration of action and back- 
ground, so that passages do not intrude 
as purple splotches impeding the sto- 
ries. Here is one dimension found in 
the present adventure story that was 
almost totally lacking from those of the 
past. If we have sacrificed the appeal- 
ing rhythms and magical spell of the 


style of Prester John, we have gained 
a depth of beauty in the delineation of 
the natural habitat of man. 

But we have gained far more; for in 
the present books the interest has 
shifted from a sheer sequence of action 
to the effect of the action on the lives 
of the people involved. Jim Hawkins 
seems to have skimmed through his 
pursuit of buried treasure without 
growing or changing in any way what- 
soever, and David Crawford in Prester 
John does not react to his experiences 
of quelling a rebellion of natives. Per- 
haps the difference is best seen in Arm- 
strong Sperry’s Call It Courage. Here 
a boy, born on a South Pacific island, 
has, through near drowning, become 
afraid of the water. Because of his fears 
he becomes an outcast and a coward. 
The adventure begins when he finally 
takes himself in hand and, alone in an 
outrigger, sets sail for the island in- 
habited by the enemies of his people. 
Through deliberately facing danger 
and through his fight with a shark, he 
not only wins prestige but also over- 
comes his fear. There are adventure and 
excitement of the highest kind in the 
book, but they are tied together by the 
personality of the character and be- 
come a rich and satisfying literary ex- 
perience. 

This kind of theme runs through 
book after book. Stapp, in Mountain 
Tamer, uses much the same theme, per- 
haps not quite so subtly. Shannon 
Garst, in Cowboy Boots, treats the 
West in a similar vein. Here is the thrill 
of ranch life in the modern West; but 
it is held together by the attempts of a 
rather irresponsible boy to meet the 
demanding requirements of his uncle. 
Annixter’s Swiftwater treats magnifi- 
cently the theme of maturation through 
a boy’s assumption of the responsibili- 
ties of running his father’s trap lines. 
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The adventure is the experience that 
subtly matures the hero. Louise Rich’s 
Start of the Trail deals with a similar 
experience in the life of a young Maine 
guide. His love of the woods is pitted 
against his disrespect for and his hatred 
of school. He holds himself slightly 
superior to the “dudes” whom he 
guides, because of their abysmal igno- 
rance of the simple facts of life in the 
open. Through the adventures that are 
his that summer, he comes to see both 
people and school in a different per- 
spective. 

Howard Pease has done this kind of 
thing in many books. In Heart of Dan- 
ger, he tells an espionage story with all 
the gripping excitement of any such 
tale. But his main character, Rudy, is 
on a mission of self-redemption because 
he believes that his German-American 
father is collaborating with the Nazis. 
Thus there is a study of the anguish of 
a persecuted personality that doubles 
the impact of the action on the reader. 
In Bound for Singapore, Pease presents 
a young man’s romantic dreams of ad- 
venture on the sea which lead him 
eventually to become a seaman. The 
boy finds himself not bound for Singa- 
pore but an assistant oiler below decks 
on a dirty boat bound for New York. 
There is adventure, real and stark, on 
the sea and in New York, but not the 
glamorous adventure he expected to 
find. Still, the experience is maturing 
and sobering to the young man. 

Real characterization takes place in 
most of the books, for the adventure 
becomes essentially a background of 
experience that is crucial in the life of 
the individual, not just a passing inci- 
dent. 

Recent adventure stories have a 
“here-and-now” quality. The modern 
reader does not withdraw into a realm 
of the shadowy past or to distant, ro- 
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mantically named places, quite apart 
from the real world. The stories have a 
realism about them that is refreshing. 
Stephen Meader, in Trap Lines North, 
writes with all the detailed factualness 
of a news reporter about the boy’s run- 
ning a trap line. The high adventure, 
the fight with hunger, cold, and a dan- 
gerous job, is bolstered with reality of 
facts and figures. Money is an ever 
present concern. One does not step 
down to London to buy a boat. One has 
to scheme and plan for each improve- 
ment or addition to the trap line. The 
book also contains a warm family rela- 
tionship of teen-agers to each other and 
to their mother. There is no mysticism, 
no magic word, but the cold hard facts 
of real adventure. The mountain-climb- 
ing stories have a similar sense of real- 
ity in the way they are handled. 

There is stark realism in Howard 
Pease’s The Dark Adventure, a book 
with a theme far different from that of 
any of the older stories. Johnny Steven, 
hitchhiking across the country, be- 
comes an amnesia victim as the result 
of an accident. The story then is the 
story of a boy on the road, of hot rods, 
of hopping trains, of dope-peddlers. As 
Johnny fends for himself, he tries to 
recover his identity. 

Interestingly enough, the sense of 
reality in adventure is one of its oldest 
traditions. The high adventure of 
Robinson Crusoe was not so much in 
what happened as in the remarkable 
ability of Defoe to convince the reader 
that it did happen. This he did by the 
minutest attention to details of daily 
life, to bolstering his tale with exact 
measurements, units of weight, precise 
descriptions of how the hut was built, 
bills of lading of what he salvaged from 
the ship, and the like. The high success 
of Edward Ellsburg lies in the same 

[Concluded on p. 330] 
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Vitalizing English through Audio-visual Atds’ 


DOROTHY DIXON? 


Tz topic “Vitalizing English through 
Audio-visual Aids’ is susceptible of 
many treatments, but I wish in this 
article to deal with specifics and to 
describe to you a successful experiment 
with audio-visual aids which we have 
been conducting for the last six years in 
the department of English at Pasadena 
City College. In fact, so gratified are we 
at the results, as gauged by the gain in 
student interest and accomplishment, 
that the central committee of the in- 
structors is now collaborating toward the 
production of a textbook. 

Perhaps I should say by way of neces- 
sary explanation that, since the Pasa- 
dena schools are organized on the 
“6-4-4” plan—six years of elementary 
school, four of junior high (Grades VII- 
X), and four years of junior college 
(Grades XI-XIV)—junior high school 
graduates enter one of the two junior 
colleges in Pasadena at the eleventh 
grade. Moreover, all junior high school 
graduates must enrol, since under Cali- 
fornia state law they must attend school 
until they are eighteen, unless they have 
graduated from the twelfth grade. 

At Pasadena City College, then, there 
are, in eleventh-year English—a_re- 
quired subject—about a thousand stu- 
dents, ranging in I.Q. from 150+ to 65. 
For some fifteen years we have given to 
those of superior reading ability and ac- 
complishment (some five or six sections) 


1 Read at the Boston convention of the NCTE, 


November, 1952. 


2 Chairman of the Department of English, Pasa- 
dena (California) City College. 
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a highly successful course surveying the 
culture of the Western world in the fields 
of art (including architecture), literature, 
and music and interpreting all these in 
terms of their contributions to our 
modern civilization. Obviously, here we 
make extensive use of audio-visual ma- 
terials. 

But it is not of this work that I wish to 
speak; these students are a joy to teach, 
and the enrichment afforded by the art 
and music materials has proved eminent- 
ly satisfying to them. The problem for 
most of us is rather the motivating of the 
English course for the “average” boy or 
girl, if there is such a thing, the boy to 
whom the word “English” is anathema, 
the poor reader, the girl who is interested 
only in the boys; you all have them in 
your classes. It is of the vitalizing effect 
on these students of audio-visual ma- 
terials carefully and thoughtfully inte- 
grated into the pattern of an eleventh- 
grade English course that I wish to 
speak. 

Since a large proportion of our twenty- 
six sections of these students go out into 
jobs and industry at the end of the 
twelfth grade, we have felt strongly that 
this last year of required English should 
be based upon the American cultural 
heritage and should help young Ameri- 
cans to become better citizens by devel- 
oping within them an understanding of 
their present through an understanding 
of their past. The philosophy of the 
course, which we call “Our American 
Heritage,” is a recognition that “the best 
that man has ever thought and felt and 
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done has been preserved through his 
creative expressions.”* Thus we believe 
that these young people should learn of 
the heritage of Americans through Amer- 
ican creative arts and, in the process, 
come to understand what it means to be 
an American. 

To accomplish all this, our instructors 
have worked out, with the aid of audio- 
visual materials, various techniques, en- 
riching experiences, activities, and ap- 
proaches which serve to bring the work 
in literature and composition to life and 
to clothe it with reality and enduring 
meaning. Let me illustrate by an analysis 
of one “block” of study—the ‘‘Advanc- 
ing Frontier” and the relation of that 
frontier to the true American spirit, 
which really began to emerge with the 
frontier period in our history. 

We show the students, first, how the 
mere survival of the dangers and diffi- 
culties of frontier life built up hardihood 
and courage and self-reliance; how the 
frontier developed the spirit of democra- 
cy so that it became a living reality; how 
life in the pioneer settlements fostered 
neighborliness and, mutual helpfulness; 
how buoyant optimism was bred out of 
discouragement and failure—there were 
always unlimited opportunities ahead; 
and how boisterous humor, shrewd in its 
estimates of human nature and good- 
natured in its ridicule of human failings, 
grew out of the periods of relaxation from 
rough and strenuous work. 

The foundations of our study are 
naturally in the literature of the period. 
Behind the literature, however, lies ex- 
perience, and our students need to under- 
stand the experiences which produced 
that literature. The spirit the frontiers- 
men lived by is captured best, perhaps, 
in the songs and dances they made up as 
they went along, in the pictures they 


3 From the ‘‘Overview’”’ of the course. 
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painted, in the things they built with 
their hands and their hearts. Here is the 
record of the American experience that 
lies behind our literature. This is our 
purpose: to make the American spirit 
and the American adventure as vivid, as 
vital, and as real for our students as we 
can. We play the songs, show the pic- 
tures, describe the experience as well as 
we know how, and try to have our stu- 
dents live the experience, at least in part, 
for themselves. To this end, through 
committees of devoted and hard-working 
instructors, we have built up an appro- 
priate record library, an extensive collec- 
tion of slides and mounted pictures, and 
a film library. We have for classroom use 
a sound-moving-picture projector (each 
room is equipped with a projection . 
screen), a tape recorder, a balopticon, a 
filmstrip and slide projector, four record- 
players, a pre-piano, two auto-harps, and 
an assortment of Indian musical in- 
struments. In addition, each instructor is 
supplied with a music supplement which 
contains the background material, words, 
and music for every song and play-party 
game of each unit. An art lesson for each 
block has been carefully worked out, the 
materials being chosen because they 
represent in art the same interests which 
are revealed in the literature and the 
music of the period, and then arranged in 
progressive sequence. The art-lesson plan 
for the individual unit gives the teacher 
background material numbered to cor- 
respond with the numbers on the slides 
or on the mounted illustrations, many of 
the latter being student work. Specifical- 
ly, then, when our students approach the 
study of the advancing frontier (1775~- 
1860), they discover that the American 
spirit was developing on a number of 
frontiers simultaneously. There was the 
frontier across the Appalachians to the 
rich Ohio Valley. In connection with this, 
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our students read of life in the back 
country, of scouts, hunters, and woods- 
men. They see the films Daniel Boone and 
Kentucky Pioneers. 

There was the frontier of the water- 
ways—the oceans, the rivers, the canals 
~——which required the same qualities to 
conquer as did the Oregon Trail. So our 
students read from Richard Henry 
Dana’s Two Years before the Mast; they 
listen to and sing themselves the chant- 
eys “Blow the Man Down,” ‘“Shenan- 
doah,” and ‘‘The Rio Grande.” For some 
conception of the rigors of whaling they 
hear Charles Laughton’s recording of 
Melville’s Moby Dick. Clipper ships car- 
ried many of the gold-seekers of ’49 
around the Horn to California, and the 
song “On the Banks of the Sacramento” 
tells of some of the hardships. Again, the 
life our forefathers led on our inland 
waterways, the Erie Canal, for instance, 
which made possible a direct American 
water route from Lake Superior to the 
Atlantic Ocean, was also a frontier life, 
and our students hear Burl Ives describe 
it in the old ballad ‘‘The E-ri-e Canal,” 
which pokes fun at the dangers of life on 
the canal. Americans, however, not only 
dug their own waterways; they mastered 
as well the natural inland water routes, 
the “frontier of rivers.”’ On this subject, 
our students read Mark Twain’s Life on 
the Mississippi; they see the films Flat- 
boatmen on the River and Huckleberry 
Finn; they listen to the roustabout love 
song ‘“‘Alberta, Let Yo’ Hair Hang Low,” 
a “primitive blues, a song breathed out 
in the stillness of the evening while the 
river is slipping by like a dream and the 
rousters are curled up asleep on the cot- 
ton bales”;* they sing understandingly 
“Buffalo Gals,” the most popular of all 


4 Roustabout Songs: A Collection of Ohio River 
Valley Songs (Decca Album No. A-451; single 
record No. 73318). 
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the Mississippi River songs; Stephen 
Foster’s “Old Folks at Home” and “Nellie 
Was a Lady,” and “I’ve Been Working 
on the Railroad.” We also use, upon oc- 
casion, additional fascinating material 
about other rivers from Carl Carmer’s 
Songs of the Rivers of America,’ as well 
as the modern Mississippi Suite of Ferde 
Grofé and Jerome Kern’s Show Boat. 

The study of the Mississippi, however, 
leads us naturally downstream to the 
mouth, where lay another frontier, the 
thriving seaport of fabulous New Or- 
leans. Here, Americans found not a 
wilderness but the established, leisured, 
and cultured civilization of the Creoles, 
proud of their French and Spanish 
descent. Lyle Saxon’s Fabulous New Or- 
leans is the basis of our literary study of 
this region, while we draw on recordings 
of “Bayou Ballads,” “Misieu Banjo,” 
and Negro spirituals to further under- 
standing of this aspect of life in the days 
of the advancing frontier. 

That frontier, however, was ever mov- 
ing westward—overland beyond the 
Mississippi, on and on, across the plains, 
across the mountains, across the deserts, 
to Oregon, to California, to the Pacific, 
or by sea around the Horn. The history 
of this westward movement falls natu- 
rally into three subjects: the Gold Rush; 
the Indian, an ever present obstacle to 
the pioneer; and the Southwest and old 
Spanish California. Here we make exten- 
sive use of songs as the best means of 
amplifying literary materials and of re- 
vealing the spirit and characteristics of 
these pioneering forefathers of ours. I 
quote from Gilbert Chase: “ “The fron- 
tier has been beaten back to the ac- 
companiment of singing,’ wrote John A. 
Lomax. ... And what is more, in the 
songs that men and women sang as they 
beat back the frontier is contained the 

5 (Farrar & Rinehart, 1942). 
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history of America’s growth as a nation. 
We can see the emergent United States 
take shape before our eyes in these songs 
more vividly than in any books of his- 
tory. ... Carl Sandburg, himself a nota- 
ble lover and compiler of American folk 
songs, has aptly said that a history of 
America in song would ‘give the feel and 
atmosphere, the layout and lingo, of 
regions, of breeds of men, of customs and 
slogans, in a manner not given in regular 
history.’ ... From Cumberland Gap to 
the Golden Gate, the pioneers of Amer- 
ica in their westward march built the 
nation, and built it as much with their 
songs and fiddle tunes as with their hard- 
ship and toil. The songs they sang are as 
much a part of the American heritage as 
the soil they ploughed and the cities they 
built.”® Thus we introduce our students 
to the western movement by showing the 
two films Territorial Expansion and Land 
of Liberty, Part IT; then we amplify the 
study of our literary selections by giving 
them background material and either 
playing for them or letting them sing, as 
they wish, “Sweet Betsy from Pike,” a 
wagon song to while away monotonous 
miles; Stephen Foster’s “O Susanna,” to 
the tune of which were written numerous 
parodies portraying the life of those 
trekking West; “Sailing for San Fran- 
cisco,” to the tune of “Pop Goes the 
Weasel”’; “On the Banks of the Sacra- 
mento,” to the tune of Foster’s “De 
Camptown Races”; “Carry Me Back to 
Old Virginny,” one of the favorite trail 
songs; “Red River Valley”; and “What 
Was Your Name in the States?”’ Occa- 
sionally we push back our chairs and 
practice a few steps of “Old Brass 
Wagon” or another of the dances the 
pioneers danced as they relaxed about 


6 Music of the New World, Course II: Folkways 
in Music (“NBC Inter-American University of the 
Air Handbooks’’ Vol. III [New York: Southern 
Publishing Co., 1943-44]). 
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their evening campfires. For visual aids 
to understanding this aspect of the fron- 
tier, we have made a fine collection of 
slides and of mounted pictures of Fred- 
eric Remington’s fascinating paintings 
and sculptures of western life; of the 
paintings of Samuel Colman, the “Emi- 
grant Train,” for instance; and of George 
Caleb Bingham, such as “Daniel Boone 
Escorting a Band of Pioneers into West- 
ern Country.” 

Everywhere that the western frontier 
advanced, however, it advanced against 
the Indians. This and the fact that 
Indian culture has contributed to the 
American pattern have led us to amplify 
such literary selections in our textbook 
as Stanley Vestal’s “John Colter’s Race 
for Life’ and Francis Parkman’s ‘The 
Ogillallah Village” with a study of Indian 
art and music. Here, again, we have 
made a carefully chosen collection of 
slides and pictures in‘color of Indian art 
and crafts—pottery, jewelry, weaving, 
sand painting, and the like. We show two 
fine films, Hopi Land and Life of the 
Navajos. We have records of the music of 
various tribes—dances, lullabies, cere- 
monial songs. Thus we listen to Indian 
musical instruments, rhythms, and 
themes and then play such modern 
works as Lieurance’s “By the Waters of 
Minnetonka” and Cadman’s “Land of 
the Skyblue Water,” noting the use and 
treatment of simple Indian themes. 


Those pioneers who entered California 
to the south had to cope not only with 
Indians but with fiercely burning deserts 
as well. The first American to reach 
southern California from the east was the 
courageous New Englander, Jedediah 
Smith. Our students read the account of 
his rigorous journey and of his hospitable 
reception at the Spanish mission of San 
Gabriel. Then they listen with more real 
appreciation to parts of Harl McDon- 
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ald’s Santa Fe Trail Symphony and of his 
orchestral suite Mission of San Juan 
Capistrano, both of which capture the 
spirit of this epoch of the western move- 
ment; and they enjoy recordings of the 
songs of old California. Slides and pic- 
tures of Spanish architecture and the 
Spanish missions round out our study. 
This completes the list of the audio- 
visual materials which we use in this 
block of our study, “The Advancing 
Frontier,”’ to motivate the study of writ- 
ten and oral composition and of litera- 
ture. This recital of them to you has 
probably given you the impression that 
we do little else but show pictures, play 
records, and sing songs. Actually, the 
basis of our work is Inglis’ Adventures in 
American Literature and Tressler’s Eng- 
lish in Action, Book II (4th ed.), and in 
any one block the films and the art ma- 
terials take no more than one period and 
the music not more than two periods. 
The stimulus, however, to student in- 
terest and student expression is all out of 
proportion to the time expended. If a 
teacher says one thing through a number 
of different mediums, the idea takes hold 
with each fresh approach and the student 
begins to think. Then he is ready to write 
and to create. So we find our students 
writing radio scripts on the materials of 
study and scripts for tape recordings, 
both of which they perform, doing re- 
search work and presenting it orally 
and/or in writing and sometimes in 
panel discussions. They do supplementa- 
ry reading, draw and paint illustrations 
for their themes, make models, and occa- 
sionally even create simple music. I have 
with me a thirty-minute tape recording 
made by one class at the end of their 
second semester. The project was ini- 
tiated and carried through by the stu- 
dents themselves, each one in the class 
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participating. The script, which they 
wrote, edited, finally revised, and re- 
corded, attempts to suggest some of the 
materials covered in the second semester, 
in such a way as to be of interest to a 
general group. Inasmuch as music pre- 
sents the most interesting possibilities 
for such a recording, songs play the 
major part—an Indian song, Indian 
rhythm, chanteys, Negro spirituals, Civil 
War songs, songs of the late frontier, all- 
American ballads, etc. These students 
point out the value of singing a song, 
dancing a square dance, creating an In- 
dian rhythm, reliving the feelings and 
emotions of the slaves, in gaining an 
understanding of their American herit- 
age. 

Once we have captured this potential 
interest, we can better teach them to 
understand and to appreciate their 
American heritage and at the same time 
to handle more effectively the basic 
communication skills. I am not prepared 
to prove that the gain in mastery of 
these skills made by our eleventh-year 
students is due to the vitalizing effect of 
these audio-visual materials, though our 
instructors are convinced that it is. Cer- 
tainly we do know that a very large pro- 
portion of our students evince genuine 
interest in their work, and last year in a 
program of pretesting and posttesting in 
spelling and language skills in the elev- 
enth grade our students in every quartile 
group exceeded the expected rate of in- 
crease for the national groups, in some 
cases more than doubling the score. And 
we do know also that our counselors now 
have markedly less protest from students 
at having to “take” the required elev- 
enth-year English. Thus our experience 
with this type of orientation to the study 
of composition and literature is hearten- 
ing and satisfying. 
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An Adventure with Words 


MARY POSEY GARRETT! 


An EXCITING, year-long adventure 
with words for a teacher and one hun- 
dred and fifty freshman high school 
students began through teacher curi- 
osity. One day in the fall, the teacher 
sat listening to routine reports from 
various schools during a parish-wide? 
teachers’ meeting. At the conclusion of 
the reports, the supervisor emphasized 
the fact that the results of standardized 
tests revealed vocabulary weakness at 
every grade level, in every school in 
the parish. The supervisor also told 
briefly about plans of the elementary 
teachers to lessen this deficiency. Im- 
mediately, this particular teacher was 
challenged to do something to increase 
the vocabulary ability of her freshman 
English students in high school. 

Careful planning preceded the actual 
work with the students. Through read- 
ing and discussion with various school 
personnel, the teacher listed the fol- 
lowing principles to guide her vocabu- 
lary work: 


1. Motivate pupils to become aware of 
strange words, to become fascinated with 
acquiring meanings, and to use new words in 
their own oral and written expression. 

2. Make vocabulary development an inten- 
tional part of every class period. 

3. Avoid permitting vocabulary work to 
overshadow the other English work. 

4. Avoid the use of a word list, games, and 
isolated routine drill. 

5. Avoid introducing too many new words 
too fast. 


* Ruston, Louisiana, High School. 


* Louisiana parishes correspond to most states’ 
counties. 


6. Provide numerous opportunities for pu- 
pils to hear words pronounced and used cor- 
rectly in context—through oral reading by 
the teacher, discussion, and conversation. 

7. Make opportunities for pupils to assume 
the responsibility for presenting and explain- 
ing new words to the group. 

8. Unfailingly, commend those pupils who 
inquire about uncertain interpretations, who 
turn voluntarily to the dictionary, and who 
strive to use new words in oral and written 
expression. 

9. Use new words in a variety of ways— 
hear, see, read, write, speak, and continue to 
use words that have been introduced. 

10. Encourage the pupils to keep personal- 
notebook records of new words and of new 
uses of familiar words. 


In order to determine tangible progress, 
plans were made to administer differ- 
ent forms of a standardized vocabulary 
test at the beginning and at the close 
of the work. The Durost-Center Word- 
Mastery Test, Parts I and II, was se- 
lected for this work. 

After administering the test, the 
teacher talked informally with the stu- 
dents in each of her five classes to 
solicit their co-operation and to ob- 
tain their suggestions for proceeding 
with the work. Together, the students 
and the teacher recognized the useful- 
ness and the advantages of an exten- 
sive vocabulary. During the class con- 
versation, mention was made of the new 
words seen in daily assignments, in 
textbooks, in magazines, and on bill- 
boards. Members of the class also ex- 
pressed interest in the strange and in- 
triguing words used by speakers, broad- 
casters, teachers, and ministers. The 
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AN ADVENTURE WITH WORDS 


students showed that they were already 
aware of the variety of words used by 
such persons and of their interesting 
choice of words to convey precision of 
meaning. One student, of the hard- 
working and eager-to-learn type, volun- 
teered, “Did you hear that broadcast 
of the game yesterday? Gee, that an- 
nouncer could really spill out the 
words!” In concluding this initial class 
discussion, the teacher asked the stu- 
dents to be on the alert for new words, 
either written or oral, to make note of 
them, and to bring them to class the 
following day. 

The student response on the next 
day was most gratifying. Nearly every 
student had heard, read, or seen at 
least one new word. These enthusiastic 
students decided that it would be in- 
teresting and profitable to see how 
many new words they could master by 
the end of the school year. They con- 
cluded that it would be simpler and 
more systematic to keep the words in a 
little notebook—“just a nickel note- 
book,” as one boy expressed it, “the 
kind that will fit in your bluejeans 
pocket.” 

Every day, with but few exceptions, 
the first ten minutes of each class 
period were spent in exchanging ex- 
periences with new words. Students 
looked forward to this brief vocabulary 
period. At various times, all members 
of the class seemed eager to present 
words or to ask about a word. Some- 
times the words were not spelled cor- 
rectly; sometimes the words were in- 
correctly pronounced. Students were, 
however, curious about words, and they 
were assuming personal responsibility 
for learning correct meanings, pronun- 
ciations, and spellings of new words. 

There is neither time nor profit in 
recording all the unique remarks and 
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experiences that the students had with 
words. The following incidents, how- 
ever, are included to portray more viv- 
idly the informal class procedure, the 
student enthusiasm, and the contagious 
aspect of this initial venture in vo- 
cabulary development. In the early 
days of the experiment, one boy re- 
marked, “I heard Mr. Stewart use 
‘chlorofil’ in science class today. I don’t 
think it’s spelled right, but I know what 
it means because he explained it.” This 
boy then explained the word to the 
class, consulted the classroom diction- 
ary to learn the correct spelling of the 
word, wrote it on the blackboard, and 
recorded it correctly in his notebook. 
Others in the class contributed their 
experiences with this word. If they felt 
that “chlorophyll” was a crucial word 
for them, they also wrote it in their 
personal notebooks. One girl found a 
reference in her science book in which 
the word was used, and read it orally 
to the class. In this manner, students 
were hearing, using, and writing the 
word. They were also attuning their at- 
tention to future contacts and experi- 
ences with this word. 

One day, a tow-headed boy in the 
front row said, “Here’s a word I read 
in our story for today—‘ecstasy.’ I 
copied it down, but what does it 
mean?” 

Knowing that this boy was a mem- 
ber of the freshman football team, the 
teacher tried to explain the meaning 
of ecstasy to him in terms of some- 
thing he understood. She said, “Oren, 
you play right half on our football 
team, don’t you? Suppose your team 
was behind 7-6, and you caught a pass 
in the end zone for a touchdown that 
won the game—how would you feel?” 

Immediately he replied, with eyes 
flashing, “I’d be the happiest guy on 
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that field!” Then the teacher explained 
that the feeling he would experience on 
such an occasion would be one of 
ecstasy. 

Strangely enough, it happened that 
Oren was a breathless spectator at a 
football game that night. He saw the 
varsity high school team win during the 
last ten seconds of the game. In Eng- 
lish class the following morning, his 
greeting remark to the teacher was, 
“Boy, I sure was in ecstasy last night! 
Wasn’t it wonderful?” And, within her- 


TABLE I 


Resutts OF Durost-CENTER Worp-MASTERY 
Test ADMINISTERED TO Ruston HicH 
ScHooL, FRESHMEN 


Fall 
Form A 
Average score 


60.1 
35.7 


Spring 
Form 
Average score 


40.1 


self, the teacher felt a kindred impulse, 
as she breathed softly, “Yes, isn’t it 
wonderful!” 

At the Christmas season, the teacher 
read orally to the class Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol. The expression “ubiq- 
uitous young Cratchits” elicited from 
one precocious girl the remark, “What 
a funny looking and sounding word! 
What does it mean?” How gratifying 
next term for the teacher to read an 
article in the school paper written by 
this same girl and titled “Ubiquitous 
Juniors Excel in Many Activities”! The 
word was permanently learned, for it 
brought meaning to the student and 
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she was using it to convey meaning to 
others. 

During the second term in which the 
vocabulary experiment was in progress, 
the teacher taught a Latin class. Fresh- 
man English students were curious 
about some of the “leftover” Latin 
words on the blackboard. From time 
to time, the teacher showed the stu- 
dents how English words were formed 
from the Latin. She emphasized the 
fact that a high percentage of our 
words are derived from Latin words. 
On the final examination, the students 
were asked to evaluate the course in 
freshman English. One highly intelli- 
gent boy, who, the teacher felt, never 
had been reached much in class, wrote, 
“T liked the lessons that we had in 
Latin. It was fascinating to learn how 
our words were formed, and it helped 
me to realize how permanent and mean- 
ingful our words really are.” 

As the year proceeded, the lists of 
words in the little nickel notebooks 
grew and grew. By the close of the year, 
one student had listed 128 new words 
that she felt she had mastered. The 
worth of the experiment was obvious 
to the teacher. Intangible values ac- 
cruing from the vocabulary work were 
found in student awareness of strange 
words, student eagerness to investigate 
the meanings of unfamiliar words, and 
student effort to use new words in ex- 
pressing their ideas. In concluding the 
experiment, another form of the Durost- 
Center Word-Mastery Test, Parts I 
and II, was administered to determine 
tangible results. The data from this 
test are shown in Table 1. 
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“Depth” Reading 


NAOMI B. GILL! 


Awp now there is “depth” reading. 
At any rate, my students and I are 
doing something that can be called that; 
and I can very well imagine that teach- 
ers the country over are engaged in it, 
too, as a defensive action to certain new 
techniques that writers of today are em- 
ploying. 

Depth reading began for us the day 
a student, in an informal discussion 
of Stevenson’s “Markheim,” remarked 
that “Markheim had planned to be an 
architect but he changed his mind.” My 
fascinated inquiry revealed that this 
misinformation had been picked up in 
the scene immediately after the murder 
of the shopkeeper. The student, in read- 
ing the following sentence—“his mind 
accused him, with sickening iteration, 
of the thousand faults of his design... 
he should have done all things other- 
wise; poignant regrets, weary, incessant 
toiling of the mind to change what was 
unchangeable, to be the architect of the 
irrevocable past”—had picked the itali- 
cized fragments out of context, in a hit- 
and-run fashion, and had also read the 
figurative expressions literally. 

Revelation! When we had dealt with 
the Stevenson figures, I went back with 
the class over the stories we had just 
“finished” and tried out more figures. 
My suspicion became a confirmed fact. 
They were reading everything literally. 
In Aldrich’s “A Struggle for Life,” for 
instance, most of them thought some 
boys playing with toy boats on the edge 
of a pond, which Aldrich called “a min- 

Palo Alto (Calif.) Senior High School. 
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iature ocean,” were watching some ships 
out at sea. Miniature was, of course, not 
even there for them. Three thought the 
“ragged shipowners” were ruined busi- 
nessmen. Stephen Vincent Benét’s Web- 
ster, in his “Devil and Daniel Webster,” 
had a “mouth like a mastiff,” but for 
the whole class the mouth was sweet, 
not pugnacious. It seems a mastiff fre- 
quenting our school halls “has almost 
a sweet mouth and wouldn’t hurt a fly.” 
Every figure presented trouble at a new 
angle. 

We went on, then, to the more mod- 
ern stories, I still uneasy, and got our- 
selves into a new difficulty: implication. 
Was it Hemingway who said that only 
40 per cent of a story should be told 
directly? But implication was fun, for 
we finally worked out a way of getting 
our information in spite of it. The writer 
had had to leave key words and other 
“signs” for us following along on his 
story line, so all we had to do was keep 
a weather eye out for these “markers.” 
But drawing the conclusions that we 
thought the author wanted us to draw 
from them took time. The class argued 
their way through, once, for three days, 
about the implications in Willa Cather’s 
“Paul’s Case” (with a student leader, 
of course). When we left the story, only 
three students still thought “the guy 
had to be crazy.” In Pearl Buck’s “The 
Enemy,” no one knew why the Japanese 
doctor who was hiding the wounded 
American sailor suddenly began to leave 
the windows open at night. Most of 
them said, “So the sailor could escape.” 
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We had to go back in the story till we 
found markers in a conversation the 
doctor had had with a local Japanese 
general. The students had missed the 
markers there because the doctor and 
the general, in true oriental fashion, had 
implied but not said outright what they 
had to say. Implication even in the 
markers! Even in Hemingway’s blunt 
“Killers,” we had to go back for missed 
markers. 

We have gone on to the novel now, 
but I am still learning about the diffi- 
culties my students have with implica- 
tion. To find out, I stop their reading 
in class, suddenly, and have them write 
“reactions.” Immaturity, here, seems 
the greatest factor in their misreading. 
While we were reading R6lvaag’s Giants 
in the Earth, one boy expressed anger 
at Beret’s having followed her husband 
up to the Indian encampment. “Just 
can’t stop picking on him; can’t leave 
him alone even up there,” the disgusted 
teen-ager wrote. Lost on him was the 
great love that drove her to set aside 
her own fear and join him in whatever 
might happen up there. He had not 
noticed, or had failed to make use of, 
one of the “markers,” the repeated 
rumor that Indians had tortured to 
death a Norwegian colony. So Beret 
had only annoyingly “meddled.” 

The most difficult thing in depth 
reading, for my students, is recogniz- 
ing key words and key lines. A “loaded” 
word or line often doesn’t “go off” for 
the high school reader. I often wish the 
writer or publisher could employ a de- 
vice Hollywood uses in its films: the 
lingering focus on a discarded shoe or 
handkerchief or what-not. The Holly- 
wood device never fails of its warning. 
There is nothing, though, to point out 
a “loaded” word or sentence down in a 
page of print. At least, I haven’t dis- 


covered anything within my students’ 
grasp. Sudden staccato style, sudden 
abrupt halting of the story’s momen- 
tum, sudden oddity in the plot’s struc- 
ture—all these warn an adult reader but 
not the struggling student. And these 
three aids seem, somehow, too esoteric 
—too far over on the writer’s side. But 
legion is the number of writers who em- 
ploy these key lines! Only one student 
got the full impact of three “loaded” 
sentences at the end of Wilbur Schramm’s 
“Boone over the Pacific.” In them, the 
main character reports: “I turned my 
head to look at Swede and to see wheth- 
er he was thinking the same thing I was. 
He was. His eyes were as big as dinner 
plates.” These three “loaded” sentences, 
as those of my readers who have read 
the story know, referred to the climac- 
tic third “incident” in the story; but 
so much had been popping off around 
the three G.I.’s as they hovered in their 
foxhole that my students had become 
bewildered and had failed to realize the 
climax when it came, too quietly, via 
the report the rescuing colonel made 
concerning the significant caving-in of 
the riverbank. 

This story calls for “close” reading 
as well as “depth” reading, of course, 
as it is filled with sharp and pertinent 
detail and the story line can be lost 
easily in and among the stories the boys 
tell. 

Walter Van Tilburg Clark’s “The 
Portable Phonograph” is almost 100 
per cent implication and has in it, there- 
fore, many key words. It makes a good 
final story for a class needing more help 
in dealing with implication and with 
key lines. 

Another technique that kept infor- 
mation “down under” for us was age- 
less, but ever confounding, satire. The 
class, of course, couldn’t handle satire. 
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“DEPTH” 


They accepted the cold sneers of Stev- 
enson’s antique-dealer as open state- 
ments of admiration of Markheim and 
were surprised and unhappy on real- 
izing that Stevenson was saying the 
exact opposite of what he really meant. 
Most of them couldn’t “get” the satire 
in Tarkington’s “Henry, the Great,” 
either in the rather obvious title or in 
the bad grammar in the letter at the 
end of the story, until a class member 
finally ended the discussion of the latter 
with “A guy who can’t handle such a 
little thing as grammar [sic/] sure isn’t 
ready to manage a big love affair.” Some 
students thought Henry had inserted 
the bad grammar in his letter in order 
to make Miss Virginia feel better! And 
few had recognized the satire in the 
scene at the microphone, from which 
Henry was “removed,” or in the one 
on the train, where Henry finally took 
off his badge. There were too much re- 
straint and understatement in these 
scenes. 

Another “depth” difficulty my stu- 
dents have experienced has arisen from 
the technique most writers employ today 
of scattering fragments of characteriza- 
tion through the story in place of the 
traditional solid blocks that have, here- 
tofore, all but stopped everything mo- 
mentarily. Adult readers appreciate this 
technical improvement, of course, but 
immature readers, especially the slow 
readers, often get into trouble. When 
we tried to assemble (“‘reconstruct,”’ we 
called it) a main character, in jigsaw- 
puzzle manner, some readers had “lost” 
some of the pieces or, worse, had not 
even noticed some of them as they read 
along. The tendency of my students has 
been to fail to accept as a fact any bit 
of information offered in an unemphatic 
situation or in an unemphatic style. 
Very American! And they also have 
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failed consistently to notice a “bit” if it 
is too brief. They couldn’t, for instance, 
reconstruct the Japanese general in Mrs. 
Buck’s “The Enemy,” with the result 
that they didn’t realize he had both a 
good and a bad side to his nature and 
with the further result that they failed 
most happily to worry, as they read 
along, over what he was going to do to 
the American sailor. The suspense, de- 
light of delights for us all, had been 
lessened greatly. Markheim, too, was 
difficult to reconstruct; the fragments 
were deliberately blurred, as every 
reader, immature or adult, knows. Only 
the “social sophisticates” in the class 
could reconstruct Tarkington’s Miss 
Virginia into a three-dimensional char- 
acter and thereby guess at her very full 
social life back home in Virginia, arrive 
at her real attitude toward Henry, and, 
finally, come to a realization of how 
hopeless were Henry’s chances of a full 
friendship with her. 

Besides misconstruing from incom- 
plete characterization, there is also mis- 
construing from incidents given out of 
the chronological order in which they 
actually would have taken place. Mod- 
ern writers, especially, employ the flash 
back in the understandable effort to 
subordinate parts of their story and 
thereby to get on with the main action. 
Most of my students flash back with the 
characters successfully; but when the 
story returns, in another flash, to the 
present, then some of my students come 
back dragging the past events with them, 
and the events get blended into a time- 
less stew. It helps, I find, to tell the 
students that the writer’s purpose in 
flashing back is usually to establish 
motive. 

We usually have to reconstruct the 
plots of the more modern stories into 
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normal chronology before the confused 
readers get over their confusion. 

Another technique that forces imma- 
ture readers to “go down under” for a 
hidden message is story structure of the 
more unusual type. Until I pointed out 
the twice-repeated three-part structure 
of Schramm’s “Boone over the Pacific,” 
the class was unable to get the story 
straightened out. Most of the class had 
caught the fact that each of the three 
G.I.’s had told a story of his particular 
legendary hero and then had acted a 
similar, modern version in his one of the 
three pertinent modern incidents; but 
the class was “thrown” by a structural 
oddity: the last incident had to take 
place elsewhere, and to be reported 
only, because one of the G.I.’s was so 
badly wounded he could not enact his 
hero’s modern incident. And unless the 
reader notices the circular framework 
and the four-part-ness of Sinclair Lewis’ 
“Ring around the Rosy” plus Lewis’ 
deliberate use of similarity, the full 
impact of the story will be lessened 
and its message even missed entirely. 
O. Henry’s “Cop and the Anthem” will 
be sharply etched, instead of blurred, 
for the young reader, if he notices that, 
structurally, the story becomes negative 
while the protagonist’s mood becomes 
positive, thereby achieving irony. I have 
had students report that they liked but 
didn’t understand Hilton’s Lost Horizon 
and Aldrich’s “A Struggle for Life,” 
and when I pointed out the story-within- 
a-story structure, the same students 
suddenly “got the idea.” Luckily, we 
aren’t much bothered nowadays with 
this last-cited structure. 

Another technique, the use of sharp 
contrast, has proved to be so far down 
under for most of my students that they 
have often failed to notice even its pres- 
ence, probably because it is too nicely 


balanced for them. They have failed 
also to catch the irony that is invariably 
there, or to get the implications that are 
also always present. In London’s “To 
Build a Fire,” for instance, they missed 
entirely the sharp warning set up by the 
marked difference between the dog’s 
great instinctive wisdom and the man’s 
comparatively weak and feeble instinct. 
In two of Katherine Mansfield’s stories, 
they failed to note the contrast or to 
understand her using it to secure greater 
irony, though probably they missed it 
because it was entangled with two other 
British confusers (understatement and 
restraint); so Ma Parker was not, for 
them, half so tragic as she was meant 
to be; nor were the washerwoman’s 
children in The Doll’s House caught 
ironically in class distinctions; the latter 
were, instead, “treated mean by mean 
adults,” and nothing more. They recog- 
nized and made use of the contrast in 
Jesse Stuart’s “Split Cherry Tree,” of 
course, as it is too obvious to miss; but 
in Steinbeck’s “Flight” it was too broad 
for them, and they failed, consequently, 
to realize the fact that the two forces 
in the conflict that had poor Pepe caught 
and doomed were primitivism and mod- 
ernism. They noticed the contrast in 
Maugham’s “Outstation”; but the only 
use to which they put it was to become 
very unhappy, until they were advised 
that they didn’t dave to take sides. In 
Cather’s ‘Paul’s Case,” they couldn’t 
understand Paul until they caught the 
fact that he was suffering from the 
sharp, though imaginary, contrast be- 
tween the two worlds in which he circu- 
lated. They, again, felt they had to take 
sides and were relieved, again, upon 
finding out that they could observe ob- 
jectively. They have more recently, in 
reading Rélvaag’s Giants in the Earth, 
gone through the same turmoil and had 
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DEPTH” 


it resolved for them in the same way. 
Beret, to many of the boys, was, at first, 
“a selfish woman and a drag on poor 
old Per Hansa”; they “hated her”; and 
“she didn’t try to be different.” And 
while we contrasted the gentle sensitive- 
ness of Beret with the brutal ugliness 
of her new, enforced environment, I had 
to force to the back of my mind the 
thought that the same boys might have 
to learn, at first hand, too, in Korea, 
the effects of sharp contrast. 

There are other difficulties that we 
found down under the surface of our 
reading, but not such worrisome ones. 

In stories by English writers there 
are usually two worrying techniques, 
understatement and restraint, and these 
usually cause American students to de- 
cide that “there’s nothing in this story; 
it’s dull.” Even Sherriff’s three-act Jour- 
ney’s End must be brought into sharper 
focus if the best things in it are not 
to be lost. 

In the better modern stories, the 
cause-and-result combination is offered 
to the reader stripped of all moralizing 
or other author comment, and students 
have therefore to be helped to see that 
an outcome is the result of certain, speci- 
fied causes (given them by the author 
but not “connected’’). “Paul’s Case” 
and “Flight” are cases in point, as are 
also Thurber’s Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty, and “A Game ef Checkers,” 
a Scholastic magazine prize-winning 
story, by Frank Merritt, reprinted in 
Tressler’s English in Action III. 

Another new worrying technique 
(made popular by Farrell) consists in 
a writer’s giving an almost tediously 
extended series of unselected details 
and at the same time refraining from 
interpreting them. Young readers often 
find themselves uncertain as to what 
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the writer means them to conclude from 
such details (all trivial). They do not 
recognize the unbroken closeness of ob- 
servation as the fond, though detached, 
chaperonage of a loving author; so, in 
“Flight,” “Steinbeck hates Pepe and 
kills him off because he is bad”; and 
“Willa Cather kills Paul off in disgust.” 
The invariable letdown at the end of 
this type of story leaves even an adult 
reader wondering whether he has missed 
something in the story. The other day, 
on finishing Guiseppe Berto’s “The 
Seed among Thorns,” I found myself 
working at it, hunting around among 
the unselected details for something 
that I could use in arriving at some con- 
clusion other than the sterile emptiness 
of life in a prison camp. 

The author’s mood is another diffi- 
culty, sometimes. Many of my students, 
for instance, disliked Saroyan’s “Engine 
38, the Ojibway,” from My Name Is 
Aran, because they couldn’t catch the 
light, gay, “Harvey” mood. Many of 
them, to my surprise, disliked Maureen 
Daly’s “Sixteen” because, I found, they 
hadn’t caught the message in the deli- 
cacy and restraint. 

Most surprisingly, my students have 
proved able to handle any and all sym- 
bolism, and I’ve decided to thank Hol- 
lywood, again, for doing this part of my 
work for me. Symbolism, of course, is 
rampant among us today not only in 
literature but in philosophy and other 
fields of verbal endeavor. The dark cor- 
ner for Paul in ‘“Paul’s Case” and the 
red carnation he buried in the snow just 
before his suicide were interpreted easi- 
ly by every student reader. We couldn’t 
understand what was being suggested 
by the tall, dark men in Steinbeck’s 
“Flight,” but we blame Steinbeck and 
not ourselves, in this instance, for not 

[Concluded on p. 323] 
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Meeting a New Class 
A Seven-Teacher 


1 


Waen I look at my class the first day 
of school, I see an enormous gap be- 
tween me and my students. Physically, 
socially, and intellectually, I don’t be- 
long. Getting acquainted with them, as 
with any other humans, means building 
bridges of common interests broad and 
strong enough for us to meet pleasantly 
and profitably. The most profound 
bridges are subject matter and love (or 
charity, if Jove is too puffed up). 

We meet on the strand of course- 
building. “What good is English?” I like 
to ask. “What can you hope to get out 
of it?” “What can this particular course 
offer?” If the students’ preconceived 
ideas and my preconceived ideas will 
both adjust to the building of common 
ground, we are building solidly. Each 
student has his say. The class criticizes 
each contribution, doing much of my 
work for me. Also, I have the advan- 
tage: I’ve thought about this more. But 
each one must expect to give with the 
current he works in, and no one is al- 
lowed the ignominy of being uprooted 
from himself and his interests. 

As we try to give honest and courte- 
ous criticism to each student, the class 
notes its needs in the art of talking and 


1 These contributions were solicited by the edi- 
tor for this issue. The arrangement is alphabetical, 
according to author. These are not patent devices 
but illustrations of a desirable teacher attitude 
which will suggest other, similar procedures. 


listening courteously and effectively. 
Soon I ask them to help me and others 
by an oral and a written report of where 
they live. I “teach a unit” on the rich- 
ness in each human’s life, discuss the 
techniques of the authors of the unit, 
and ask them to write an account of a 
typical day in their lives. This is worth 
more to me in useful knowledge the first 
two months than all the graphs. This 
also is teaching that each student is hu- 
man, and therefore important. 

I am working on a second profound 
bridge, my student’s assurance of my 
and others’ love. I think both old saws, 
“Show ’em who’s boss the first day” and 
“Have a good class and you won’t have 
trouble,” are pretty shopworn and never 
very edgy. I prefer Lincoln’s formula. 
I try to demonstrate that I teach with 
malice toward none, with charity for 
each one, and with firmness, even 
though the right in which I must be firm 
is only that which God gives me at best 
to see. 

I try to develop our common interests 
in language (itself the only tool to 
bridge human isolation), and I try to 
teach, and to request gracefully, the 
mercy-in-justice which all must have. 
The other bridges follow. 

I think the gap grows greater every 
year—but the bridges grow more grace- 
ful and enduring. 


Jor W. ANDREWS 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
Kent, Onto, STATE UNIVERSITY 
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A NEW CLASS 317 


2 


Invitations had been sent in May to 
the parents of incoming seniors to a 
get-acquainted tea, given by Miss 
Black. Junior home-room mothers greet- 
ed the guests. After a welcome, Miss 
Black explained the purposes of the tea: 
(1) that the parents of students who 
would be so closely associated during 
the coming year could know one an- 
other and (2) that they might express 
some of the ways in which they wished 
their children to make progress. Ques- 
tionnaires, to be confidential, were dis- 
tributed and filled out at this time. 

In August, Miss Black wrote a letter 
to each new senior-to-be. In this letter 
she expressed her interest in the student 
and gave a few facts regarding herself 
and the school. 

On the opening day, pupils were 
greeted by some members of the class 
and introduced informally. Each new 
pupil had two buddies who aided him 
in becoming oriented. Miss Black stated 
that she was sure that all were interest- 
ed in the new members of her class and 
that, as Florida drew pupils from many 
places, each one would speak briefly of 
his home state and school life. In this 
way, new pupils learned about their 
classmates and did not feel that they 
alone were being put on the spot. 

To gain further acquaintance with 
the group, the teacher asked each one 
to write in class on “What I Hope To 
Gain from School This Year.” Later she 
asked for “What I Hope To Give to the 
School This Year.” The response was 
excellent. On Friday the class had a pic- 
nic honoring the new members. 

From these various sources Miss 
Black gained much information that 
helped her know her students and guide 


them into experiences that would make 
their senior year a rich and satisfying 
one. 

Marcaret W. BouTELLE 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


3 


To get a freshman’s reactions to an 
emotional situation is to understand his 
standards as he gets along with his peers 
and with you. In order to find out the 
standards of honesty held by the mem- 
bers of a new class, I like to read the 
chocolate-bar sequence from “Little 
Britches,” by Ralph Moody. In this 
story, a poor boy hankers for the taste 
of bitter chocolate. He plans to take 
only a small piece, which he will shave 
off with a sharp ax so that no one will 
know that he took it. He rationalizes 
that he helped earn this, along with 
everything else the family possesses; 
therefore, he is not stealing. As he has 
the ax raised, his father apprehends 
him, and Ralph feels his mouth turn 
dry. Then Mr. Moody really tans 
Ralph’s hide—but his accompanying 
remark hurts much worse: “I won’t 
have a sneak for a partner.” 

I ask many questions to get each pu- 
pil’s interpretation, moral reasoning, 
and personal-action pattern in the set 
of circumstances. (I have never found 
this selection dull or cloying.) Then I 
assign themes in which each individual 
is to write about an experience with one 
parent upon whom he depended for 
guidance. The compositions are read in 
class and discussed. If a pupil does not 
wish to share his theme with the class, 
he writes “Don’t read” on the paper. 
This notation seldom occurs. 

This lesson has shown me the parent- 
child relationships in many homes. It 
has indicated the attitude toward fac- 
ing up to correction and toward oral 
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and physical types of punishment. 
Above all, it shows how individuals have 
attempted to rationalize their way into 
compromising with right. 

“South toward Home,” a short story 
by Margaret Weymouth Jackson, tells 
about a farm boy from Indiana who 
left home to work in an automobile 
plant. The opening reveals the privacy 
which Rick’s letter of appointment was 
accorded in the home. The readers feel 
Rick’s restlessness during his first night 
in the strange city. They accompany 
him in his trials on the new job, adjust- 
ing to living quarters away from home 
and to the teasing of the men who send 
him on impossible errands. Here, the 
pupils who have high social develop- 
ment quotients introduce understanding 
remarks into the conversation. 

Rick, who feels that Foreman An- 
drews is too exacting, is on the verge of 
quitting. However, the president of the 
plant meets Rick and, with infinite pa- 
tience, tells him that some day he will 
get the pattern. When Rick sees Mr. An- 
drews, he tells how understanding the 
president is, only to find out that the 
president is a real crank for accuracy. 

Relatively few pupils have this ideal- 
ism or zeal for accuracy. Reading 
stories of this sort and discussing them 
cause students to develop an apprecia- 
tion of accuracy and the job that is well 
done. 

Finally, Rick’s real opportunity 
comes. He is impressed with the station 
wagon he is testing to such an extent 
that he shows the same “authoritarian” 
attitude toward precise requirements 
that Andrews and the president did. 
Rick feels a slackening of the home ties 
and manifests a feeling of adulthood. 
Here is a good opportunity for the class 
to talk about tests of one’s having 
grown up. The pupils mention many 
books, such as Mama’s Bank Account, 
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by Kathryn Forbes; Big Family, by 
Bellamy Partridge; and Room for One 
More, by Anna P. Rose. Consequently, 
the teacher gets a good idea of the read- 
ing experiences of his group. Perhaps 
the teacher can have a number of good 
oral reports on books that teach under- 
standing ways of handling problems that 
beset us all. And people who help us to 
understand ourselves, to act in outgoing 
ways, and to act with social understand- 
ing make us truly grateful that we have 
found the pattern of the true American 
way. 

JAMES GULICK 


San RaFAEt, CALIFORNIA, HicH ScHOOL 
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Getting acquainted is often an awk- 
ward time for both the teacher and the 
class. Yet it need not be so. 

Somewhat unconventional I may be, 
since my pupils usually are technical- 
course, high school seniors. In general, 
here is my opening gambit, although I 
have instantly changed it when neces- 
sary. 

While the class assembles, I remain 
away so that the boys can stumble into 
the room, look around, and chat for a 
few moments. 

The bell. A little more delay won’t 
matter. I am like the coach who wants 
the opposing team to take the field first. 

Entering the room with a pleasant 
smile (I hope), I greet the group with 
a cheery “Hi ya, men” or “Good morn- 
ing, gentlemen.” 

At once I pass out cards on which I 
ask the boys to PRINT: 


NICKNAME 
Home Room... SECTION. ..TRADE 
HomME ADDRESS HoME PHONE.... 
Hossy (if any) Jos (if any) 


I do this for two reasons: to detect any 
outstanding peculiarities as they write; 
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and to have these cards as my guide- 
file for two or three weeks. 

Again, it’s my move. I may ask the 
class about favorite TV programs or 
about a popular movie; or I may tell 
about a ball game, a fishing incident, or 
an unusual experience. 

Next, our names. Mine first. With an 
amusing story about it or by a misspell- 
ing, I generally break through the pu- 
pils’ diffidence.. Each boy then intro- 
duces himself, giving his name, his nick- 
name, and whatever he wants to add. 
If he doesn’t talk clearly, he repeats his 
name or spells it. As his voice grows 
clearer to the group, I can fix his name 
in my mind and hear the sound of his 
voice. 

Before the period ends, I try to leaf 
again through the name cards and pro- 
nounce each name clearly. Immediate 
association of the name with the pupil 
is a tremendous asset. 

The bell rings; the class is ended. 
The first game is won. 

J. M. Horst 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, H1icH SCHOOL 


5 


At the beginning of the term, each 
student in my senior English classes 
writes me a note explaining what he 
hopes to get from the course. I write a 
personal note on each paper and return 
the papers as soon as possible. Then 
they are filed in the students’ folders, 
kept in: the classroom. Occasionally 
during the year I reread the letters, and 
I often refer to them in criticizing the 
students’ work. 

Soon after the pupils write me their 
notes, I explain what J hope the class 
will get from the course. Sometimes I 
give out mimeographed copies of a pro- 
spectus of the course. A clear under- 
standing of what we expect from each 
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other helps to set a businesslike but 
friendly tone. 

Each of our students is sent to the 
Testing and Counseling Service of the 
Rockland County Vocational Education 
and Extension Board for a battery of 
tests of interests and aptitudes. On the 
basis of the findings, the counselors ad- 
vise the students as to their choices of 
vocations. Each student receives a copy 
of the final report. Early in the term, 
my classes spend some time studying 
and interpreting these reports and other 
sources of aid in self-analysis, such as 
grades and habit checks on their report 
cards. Then each student writes a 
source theme explaining his vocational 
plans and re-evaluating them in the 
light of his self-analysis. In helping the 
pupils organize their essays, I get better 
acquainted with them. In helping the 
reader to understand their plans for the 
future, the pupils get better acquainted 
with effective expression. 


SARAH I. Roopy 
Nyack, New York, ScHoor 


6 


To a new seventh-grade class, con- 
taining children from four or five 
elementary schools, I first introduce my- 
self very informally. I tell the children 
about my family, my home, my recent 
hilarious experiences in learning to 
cook, my horse that I love to ride, what 
I did during the summer, something 
that is difficult for me, something I 
would like to do in the future, almost 
anything that happens to interest me at 
the moment. 

Then I ask the children to introduce 
themselves. Each one is to tell his name, 
the name of the school he came from, 
what he likes to do, anything he wants 
to say that will help his classmates to 
feel acquainted with him. I give the 
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children a few minutes to think about 
their introductions. These uninhibited 
seventh-graders have no _ hesitation 
about coming to the center of the room 
and introducing themselves about as 
follows: 

My name is Stan Shields. Last year I was in 
Roosevelt Elementary School. I belong to the 
Boy Scout Drum Corps. This summer I went 
with the Drum Corps to Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. We were in a parade there. I also worked 
on a farm picking strawberries and weeding 
onions. I went swimming a lot of the time too. 


Afterward, each one writes me a let- 
ter, a personal letter that I promise to 
keep confidential if he wants me to. It 
includes a paragraph about each mem- 
ber of his family and something about 
all or most of the following: any good 
times or good fortune he has had, any 
difficulties he has had, his job if he has 
one, his hobbies, what he likes in school, 
what is hard for him in school, some- 
thing he would like to do in the future, 
anything else he wants to tell about him- 
self. I am always pleased with the way 
these children let themselves go in this 
letter. I also find out how well they can 
write a letter. 

After introducing myself to a ninth- 
grade class, I let the boys and girls 
choose partners who introduce each 
other. They have until the next day to 
prepare these introductions. Each 
speaker aims to give his classmates a 
brief word picture of his friend’s tastes, 
personality, and talents. Many of these 
pupils do an excellent job, frequently 
showing delightful humor and real ap- 
preciation of a friend’s character. 


RutH H. TEUSCHER 
Racing, WISCONSIN, PuBLIc SCHOOLS 


7 


This instructor finds it best to adjust 


his basic technique for getting acquaint- 
ed after considering an _ individual 
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class’s reaction the first day. The first 
night’s assignment is almost always a 
little composition, but no definite re- 
quirement is set as to length. The topic 
varies with the grade level and capacity 
of the group. Usually the topic is some- 
thing like this: for freshmen, “Why I 
Came to High School”; for juniors, 
“What I Expect from my Junior Year 
in High School.” As little time as pos- 
sible is spent in filling out book cards 
and signing schedules, and as much 
time as possible is spent in talking to- 
gether. The teacher himself has to be- 
gin it. He tries to build up a sense of 
anticipation, as well as to sound out the 
group’s feelings on such subjects as 
school, last year’s English course, and 
the coming year. The things that might 
possibly be said in the assigned com- 
position are discussed, and often, as a 
result, the topic is changed radically, 
perhaps to “What I personally Want To 
Accomplish in High School This Year.” 
The teacher often feels as though he 
were, in a way, “selling the course” to 
the group. The second day, the com- 
positions are not read in class, but the 
first literature is introduced and dis- 
cussed with the group. Plenty of spe- 
cific suggestions are offered as to meth- 
ods of approach. The third day, the 
compositions are returned with written 
comments, always praising, and with no 
specific grades. Then a class discussion 
follows on the different ideas presented 
in the compositions. This instructor 
tends to take most of the initiative the 
first few days, counting on the short 
compositions and the discussion of them 
in class to tell him about his students, 
to break the ice, and to begin the grad- 
ual forming of a group spirit. 


C. DUNCAN YETMAN 


Hartrorp Pusric HicH ScHooL 
HartTrorpD, CONNECTICUT 
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A Newspaper and an 


MARION L. 


Scxoor spirit on a budget! Of course, 
budgets aren’t the style in this free- 
spending age, but sometimes they are 
well worth the effort. 

Two years ago we decided to see 
what a rejuvenated school paper could 
do in unifying school spirit. As in many 
places, comic-books, radio, and tele- 
vision had made newspaper reading 
among junior and senior high pupils a 
prehistoric bore. 

Our school of 1,100 pupils is peculiar 
in that it has about 800 junior high 
school children from seventh through 
ninth grade, 180 tenth-graders who 
can’t be included in our overcrowded 
senior high, and 125 “special” students 
who are being trained in manual skills. 
Our city has three other junior highs, 
also including tenth-graders; one com- 
bined junior-senior high school; and 
the previously mentioned senior high— 
as well as numerous grade schools. 


Journalistically, the other schools 
function much as others do throughout 
the country. Ours has broken away 
from convention. 

Since 1932, we have had various 
newspapers and simple annuals; but 
gradually interest in the newspaper 
waned. The nickel or dime it cost could 
be spent for something more modern 
than reading matter. Finally, during 
the war years, the annual vanished, and 
the newspaper appeared irregularly, 
whenever its too few staff members 
were driven into activity by their fac- 


1 Gaskill Junior High, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Annual—on a Budget 


TALLMAN’ 


ulty sponsor. Then we began our pres- 
ent, budget, subscription system. 

Our first effort to get pupils to buy 
and read a school paper again was to 
sell cheap subscriptions to as many pu- 
pils as possible. By campaigns, con- 
tests, ballyhooing, we managed to sell 
536 fifty-cent subscriptions. This meant 
that almost half our student popula- 
tion was going to have a chance every 
month to read news. 

But to publish ten newspapers at 
today’s prices for $268.00 was a prob- 
lem. We decided that getting news into 
readable form regularly was the basic 
need, so we set to work mimeographing 
six-, and sometimes eight-page, pa- 
pers. Criticisms were plentiful—typing 
wasn’t too clear, paper was too thin, 
with strike-throughs adding to reading 
problems; but every month a paper ap- 
peared, and every month, over three- 
fourths of the school (copies began to 
be borrowed) read records of its hap- 
penings and began to take pride in get- 
ting individual names and accomplish- 
ments into writeups. Our expenses were 
as shown in Table 1. 

As June neared, the staff realized 
that, instead of going into the red, they 
would have $177.70 left. Then we dis- 
covered the key to selling our news- 
paper to more students next year—our 
aim was and is to put the paper into 
the hands of more and more pupils— 
to make the paper the reflection of a 
well-rounded, proud school. 

We published an annual! In four 
weeks we took pictures, planned, and 
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made writeups for a simple little an- 
nual—a bonus for having bought a 
newspaper subscription. These ex- 
penses were as shown in Table 2. 

Our printshop rose to the occasion 
and printed and stitched the needed 
519 copies. It was a definite temptation 
to sell single copies to the rest of the 
school; but, thinking ahead to our 


TABLE 1 


For 8 mimeographed issues: 
28 reams of mimeograph paper. . $37.54 
Lettering guides, stencils, staples, 


For 1 printed issue: 
1300 sheets of paper .......... $ 5.50 
Total expenses for newspaper ...... $90.30 
TABLE 2 
Photography (done free by school 
visual-aid director) materials ... 4.50 
30 pounds of cover paper 9.00 
Linotyping (professional) ........ 42.00 


desire to cement school spirit by a 
larger reading group, we wisely refused. 

We ended our first year’s experiment 
with a profit of $20.82, which we 
promptly invested in more staplers, 
styluses, and commercial art forms for 
the next year. Our office had contrib- 
uted stencils and mimeograph ink, but 
even this expense could have been met 
by our surplus. 

In 1951, with much less effort, we 
sold 710 subscriptions. Our income and 
expenses are shown in Table 3. 

This year we managed one printed 
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newspaper and a better bonus—a 
larger, blue-covered, hand-decorated, 
better-illustrated annual. We counted 
every penny, still determined to keep 
financially clear. A student whose 
father was a part-time professional pho- 
tographer took all the pictures at $1.25 


TABLE 3 


Receipts 


710 subscriptions ($0.50 each). .$355.00 
Sale of copies of yearbook pictures 17.62 


$372.62 


Expenses 


' For mimeographed newspaper (7 


issues) : 
60 reams of mimeograph paper .$ 88.00 
Staples, lettering guides, and 


other supplies. 10.54 
For 1 printed issue: 
Photoengraving ............. $ 3.50 
Linotype setting: 34.05 
250 sheets of printing paper . 6.00 
For annual: 
Photography (18 pictures) ...$ 21.00 
Linoleum blocks 5.36 
Gold paint for cover ......... 2.75 


Profit (with ten reams of paper left over) .$ 7.42 


each, the art department designed and 
cut the wood blocks, the same profes- 
sional printer set the type, we—eighteen 
staff members who had also put out 
the seven newspapers—made the dum- 
my and did the writeups, and the print- 
shop finished the job. And 710 young 
people had another record of a year 
well spent in a fine school. 
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A NEWSPAPER AND AN ANNUAL 


In 1952 we yielded to a desire for 
more printed copies and raised our sub- 
scription price to $0.75. We sold 763, 
even at this increase, which, with 125 
“special” students and numerous chil- 
dren from the same families, made all 
but 125 students subscribers—and read- 
ers about their school. 

Naturally, neither our paper nor our 
annual pretends to compete with the 
exquisite printers’ works of art that 
most schools of even smaller size turn 
out. But we are pioneering in our effort 
to keep printed school spirit within the 
range of every student, and we hope we 
may “show the way” to schools that 
cannot afford expensive publications or 
that need an incentive or “bonus” to 
create interest in at least a monthly 
paper. 

A few ideas behind our publications 
that other school advisers may find 
nontraditional are: 

1. A school paper is a news-spread- 
ing device, not a glorified effort at com- 
position. 

2. Writeups done and corrected by 
pupils are better than those rewrit- 
ten by the adviser. Student writeups, 
though imperfect, are printed. 

3. Thorough training in all tasks per- 
taining to finding and getting news to 
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readers is better high school journalism 
training than highly specialized work. 
All pupils must work during the year 
on all pages and in all departments. 

4. All desire to compete with other 
schools in splendid final efforts must 
be relinquished. Our paper is intended 
to serve our in-school needs and not to 
act as a publicity agent. It’s hard, when 
other schools in our district display 
their printed newspapers and $3.00 
annuals, to pick up our $0.04 mimeo- 
graphed sheets and our $0.33 annuals 
and say, “This is the expression of our 
school interests, simply, suitably, and 
inexpensively made so that everyone 
can afford and enjoy its benefits.” 
Every school needs a written record of 
its monthly and yearly progress. Where 
and when money is not plentiful, junior 
and even senior high schools can well 
be served by some such publication as 
ours. And remember—college year- 
books a few years later will be all the 
more appreciated by pupils whose 
tastes have been kept simple in public 
schools. 

5. The true aim of school publica- 
tions is to find, create, cement, and in- 
crease that treasure of young people— 
a deep, sincere, active, fine school 
spirit. 


“DEPTH” READING—[Continued from p. 315] 


giving us enough help. (Four sources 
interpret it, each in a different way! ) 
We knew what the moths were, too, 
which the devil in Benét’s “Devil and 


Daniel Webster” had in his little box. 
And lots more. 

Modern writing may be “deep,” but 
we're right in there diving. 
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Units Aplenty 


MORRIS FINDER! 


Tus is the era of the interest-centered 
unit. An increasing number of teachers 
are reporting encouraging experiences 
in relating activities in English to com- 
mon interests of the group. These re- 
ports attest to aroused student interest, 
to language learning in a meaningful 
context, to unsegregated provision for 
differences within the group, and to the 
development of social skills. Outcomes 
like these are not reported as coming 
about automatically, of course, with the 
implementation of a unit. The skill of 
the teacher is needed to make the unit 
an effective one. 

It is the purpose here to display a 
number of choices that may be made 
in selecting interest-centered units. Sug- 
gestions in textbooks and in published 
as well as unpublished reports of teach- 
ers are drawn upon for the choices 
given here. While perusing these sug- 
gestions, the teacher may wonder: 
“When do we teach them how to spell 
‘privilege’ and ‘separate’ and when to 
use commas and capitals?” On this 
point, The English Language Arts 
states that, although today there is a 
strong tendency toward teaching the 
language arts by means of activities in 
interest-centered units, yet this “does 
not mean that as these activities get 
under way pupils will not stop for twen- 
ty minutes to consider needs in spelling 
or how to organize a report, or that they 
will not stop at the close of their ac- 
tivity to examine their weaknesses and 
to study specific points of need.” 

1 Dunbar Trade School, Chicago, II. 


There is no limit to the possible num- 
ber of subjects for units. Those present- 
ed here are arranged alphabetically ac- 
cording to simple categories. In most 
cases, my description ends with a refer- 
ence indicating where a fuller report of 
such a unit may be found. 

American civilization—Using the 
historic period being studied in the his- 
tory class as a starting point, discuss the 
past as it relates to our lives, as shown 
by keepsakes, customs, memories, mon- 
uments. Describe books for readers’ 
choices. Discuss, write about, the past 
they discover in the pages of their 
books. Writing of quotations and cap- 
italization may be stressed. See Marian 
Zollinger, “Five Units and How They 
Grew,” English Journal, XXXIX (Oc- 
tober, 1950), 424. 

Americans.—Begin with each stu- 
dent’s setting out to answer the ques- 
tion “Who are we Americans?” Read- 
ings, recordings, movies, art, and music 
may illuminate topics such as contribu- 
tions of foreigners, folklore, American 
problems yet to be solved, and lives of 
Americans who have been solving 
American problems. Panel discussions 
may be about home and personal-living 
problems. Writing may be about Amer- 
icans they admire. Library use is a prob- 
able emphasis. An appropriate closing 
activity is classroom dramatization 
from The Education of Hyman Kaplan. 
See Mildred C. Schmidt, “Who Are We 


2 Commission on the English Curriculum, The 
English Language Arts (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952), p. 326. 
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Americans?” English Journal, XXXII 
(September, 1943), 364-69. 

Applying for a job.—Start by dis- 
cussing how to go about getting a job. 
Analyze advertisements. Practice the 
form of the business letter. Write letters 
of application for a specific job. Dis- 
cuss appropriate dress, grooming, and 
language of the applicant. Use role- 
playing for learning behavior in the in- 
terview situation. The culminating ac- 
tivity may be a panel discussion: “What 
Should We Know about Applying for 
a Job?” See J. C. Tressler, English in 
Action, Course Two (Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1950), pp. 129-79; Blu- 
menthal, Frank, and Zahner, Living 
Language (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1953), Grade 9, pp. 132-42; 
Grade 12, pp. 170-943 

Atomic bomb.—The class’s reading 
and discussing of John Hersey’s Hiro- 
shima may serve as a Starting point. 
Committee reports may include “The 
Development of the Bomb,” “The 
Atom Bomb at Bikini,” “What Can the 
Bomb Do?” “The Six Major Charac- 
ters in Hiroshima and the Effect of the 
Bombing on Them,” and “Hiroshima 
as 2 Literary Work.” Keeping of a 
chronological binder notebook of news- 
paper and magazine articles on the 
atomic bomb may be a tangible result 
of the unit. See Robert Frank, “Hiro- 
shima: Moral or Military,” English 
Journal, XXXVI (1947), 183-88. 

Biography.—Beginning with reading 
of biographical essays or excerpts in 
the anthology, discuss ethical, social, 
and psychological problems arising 
from the selections. Writing may con- 
sist of sketches of people whom stu- 
dents know. Students enjoy choosing 


3 [“Teen-Age Career Girls,” by Anne Edwards, 
is slated for publication in the English Journal this 
fall.—Epi or.] 


“statues” for various halls of fame— 
women’s, actors’, track athletes’, 
philanthropists’, etc. Vocabulary and 
writing of quotations are probable skill 
emphases. See Herbert E. Mantz, “If 
Pupils Are People——,” English Jour- 
nal, XXXV (1946), 138-42. 

Book-reviewing.—Begin by learning 
what books students have read recent- 
ly. Discuss characteristics of a good 
book review; suggest what a book re- 
view should contain. In the light of 
these suggestions, analyze a profession- 
al review. Compare it with student re- 
views, and make suggestions for im- 
proving the student work. Better read- 
ing comprehension and clarity of writ- 
ing are appropriate skills to be devel- 
oped. Culminating activities may in- 
clude oral and written book reviews. 
See Leonard and Salisbury, Language 
for Use (Chicago: Scott, Foresman & 
Co., 1940), pp. 150-55; Richard M. 
Bossone, “The  Book-of-the-Week 
Club,” English Journal, XLII (1953), 
205-7. 

Books.—Starting with a discussion 
of books owned by students, have them 
draw diagrams and illustrations to show 
arrangements of their libraries. The 
idea of personal possession having been 
stimulated, discuss bookplates, care of 
books, etc. Writing may consist of 
slogans advertising the value of books. 
Summarizing and using capitals may 
be stressed. Establishing a book ex- 
change for students and a classroom 
library is a possible culminating activ- 
ity. See Elaine Brown, “English Can 
Be Colorful,” Clearing House, XVIII 
(1943), 104-6. 

Drama.—Begin by deciding upon 
two interrelated themes for study. Pos- 
sible choices are (1) historical develop- 
ment and (2) present-day drama. The 
historical-development aspect may in- 
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volve acting scenes from plays, using 
reference material, and reading plays. 
Present-day drama-study activities may 
include seeing and listening to plays; 
reading plays, reviews, and drama 
magazines; and comparing radio, movie, 
stage, television, and printed versions 
of the same play. Committee work 
and panel discussions are appropriate 
means for implementation. See Char- 
lotte Whittaker, “Core Unit: Theater, 
Movies, Radio, Television,” Clearing 
House, XXIV (1949), pp. 21-25. 
Human relations (1).—Starting with 
the class’s singing of folk songs and 
spirituals, discuss peoples like the Ne- 
groes and the American Indians, and 
the social attitudes of the Caucasian 
American toward these groups. Set up 
standards of fair play. Read pertinent 
biographies. Judge, read, and write 
about human-relations problems in the 
community and about students’ own 
violations of fair play. Emphasize free, 


open discussion rather than precept. 
See Marjorie S. Watts, “Intercultural 


English: An Experiment,” English 
Journal, XXXIV (1945), 81-87. 
Human relations (2).—Begin the 
unit by discussing quotations: ‘“Whoso 
diggeth a pit shall fall therein” and 
“No man is an island.” Study the re- 
sponsibility of schools to students, em- 
ployer to employed, “haves” to “have- 
nots,” governed to govrenment. Investi- 
gate work of social service agencies. 
Read critically newspaper and maga- 
zine coverage on current human-rela- 
tions topics. Write editorials for the 
school paper, open letters to the press 
on a civic issue, and reports developing 
a point of view on a human-relations 
problem. Panel discussions may be on 
political corruption, desirability of in- 
herited wealth, and promoting democ- 
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racy in the high school. See Experiences 
in the Language Arts (“Kansas City 
[Mo.] Public Schools Curriculum Bul- 
letin, Junior Year,” No. 77 [1950]), 
pp. 35-38.4 

Industry.—After a general discus- 
sion of modern industry, consider 
changes that advancements in industry 
have brought into our everyday life. 
Use the library, movies, radio, and tele- 
vision to acquire information. Write 
letters to secure information about job 
opportunities, to invite people from in- 
dustry to speak to the class, to arrange 
for the class’s visit to a plant. See Expe- 
riences in the Language Arts, Sopho- 
more Year, pp. 41-44. 

International  understanding.— 
Through class discussion, develop the 
point that daily life (including teen- 
age life) varies with the national en- 
vironment. Study teen-age life in other 
lands. Committee investigations and re- 
ports may implement this phase of the 
work. Research materials may include 
the usual reference sources plus fiction, 
drama, pamphlets from the countries’ 
United States agencies, and letters 
from teen-agers abroad. Committee re- 
ports may be given in panel-discussion 
form. See Marie C. Senyard, “Teen- 
Agers around the World,” Clearing 
House, XXVI (April, 1952), pp. 456— 
58; Florence Van Vliet, “How Shall the 
Twain Meet?” English Journal, XLII 
(March, 1953), 150-53. 

Life-problems.—Begin by having 
each student write on a slip of paper 
a statement (unsigned) of a problem 
that confronts him. Provide a sealed 
box into which these statements may 
be dropped. After a few days, discuss 


4[A special issue of the English Journal (June, 
1946) has a variety of intercultural materials — 
Eprror. 
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these problems and propose solutions. 
Discuss pertinent ethical statements in 
the writings of Marcus Aurelius, Wash- 
ington, Emerson, Thoreau, etc. Using 
dictionaries of quotations and writing 
of quotations are probable skill empha- 
ses. Writing may consist of papers on 
students’ personal philosophies of life. 
See Edna Francis Russell, ‘What 
Should I Do?” English Journal, 
XXXII (September, 1943), 382-86; 
Joyce L. Sparer, “Problems of Youth,” 
English Journal, XLII (1953), 147-50. 

Magazines.—Browse through maga- 
zines in the library. Report on those 
that appeal; consider cost, size, format, 
content, and readability. Visit news- 
stands to investigate other magazines. 
Report on short stories and articles 
read. Recommend to people in various 
walks of life, magazines that will inter- 
est them. Closing discussion may be of 
magazines that were formerly unfamil- 
iar. Individual projects may be study 
of topics well covered by magazines, 
for which use of the Readers’ Guide 
and of the library is needed. See Eng- 
lish Contemporary (“Akron [Ohio] 
Public Schools Publications,” No. 77 
[1948]), pp. 7-8; J. C. Tressler, Eng- 
lish in Action, Course Three (Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1950), pp. 46-54. 

Middle Ages.—Discuss books and 
movies through which students have be- 
come acquainted with the Middle Ages. 
Read accounts of tournaments, sports, 
and pastimes of the period. Compare 
education for knighthood with modern 
education, craft guilds with trade and 
industrial unions, merchant guilds with 
professional associations. Visit muse- 
ums where tapestries, armor, clothing, 
and furniture of the period are ex- 
hibited. See Hillsborough County Board 
of Public Instruction (Tampa, Fla.), 
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English as Experience (1947), p. 51. 

Motion pictures——Discuss favorite 
leisure-time activities, of which motion 
pictures will undoubtedly be one. Ap- 
point committees to study topics like 
magnitude of the industry, history of 
motion pictures, recent developments 
(3D, Cinerama, etc.). Discuss the ways 
in which some actors and actresses are 
better than others. Writing may consist 
of reviews, social letters recommending 
movies, and keeping records of pictures 
seen. Capitalization of titles and use of 
effective adjectives are possible skill 
emphases. See Experiences in the Lan- 
guage Arts, Freshman Year, pp. 28-29. 

Nature.—Introduce the unit by dis- 
cussing some signs of the season that 
students or teachers have observed. 
Note beauties of nature in the imme- 
diate surroundings; visit beauty spots 
in and about the larger community. Ob- 
serve stars, and make star maps or 
booklets. In group conversations, re- 
port experiences with pets. Study names 
of rivers, parks, and places. Reading 
may be nature poems, stories, essays, 
magazines, or novels. Listening to the 
Robert Frost records is a must. Tell 
Greek myths, and tell what aspects of 
nature they portray. Conservation and 
nature hazards are appropriate panel- 
discussion topics. See A Teacher’s 
Guide to Experiences in the Language 
Arts (“Kansas City [Mo.] Public 
Schools Curriculum Bulletins,” No. 74 
[1949]), pp. 46-47; J. C. Tressler, 
English in Action, Course Three, pp. 
166-80. 

Newspaper —Examine and discuss 
current newspapers. Study their devel- 
opment, structure, service to society, 
news services, ink, paper, and adver- 
tisements. Critical reading is a probable 
emphasis. An exhibit of materials and 
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the publishing of a page of school news 
in the local newspaper may be tangible 
results of effort. See C. C. Harvey, “A 
Unit of Work on the American News- 
paper,” Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXIII (1949), pp. 65-72. 

People in America.—Using materials 
in any good American literature anthol- 
ogy, decide on a group for class study: 
Indians, farmers, scientists, etc. Utilize 
the anthology and outside readings. 
Reading may be of all literary forms; 
précis of outside readings may be kept 
in notebooks. Include individual and 
group reading of poetry and folk tales. 
Writing may consist of reports on top- 
ics of interest and contributions to 
school publications on a phase of the 
unit. Objects such as marble from Ver- 
mont, coral from Florida, etc., may be 
introduced, as may pictures, maps, re- 
cordings, and films. Use of magazines 


and magazine indexes provides possible 
research emphases. See Wilma F. 
Thaler, “The Land of the Free,” Eng- 
lish Journal, XXXIII (September, 
1944), 365-71. 
Problem-solving.—Investigate 
scientific method as shown in works 


the 


like Microbe Hunters. Determine 
through discussion the value of this 
method in solving life-problems. Other 
activities may include writing a de- 
scription of a personal problem and 
working out a probable solution (to be 
kept confidential), applying the method 
to improve learning of English usage, 
learning kinds of evidence, investigat- 
ing assertions, drilling on fallacious 
reasoning. See Sarah I. Roody, ‘“Teach- 
ing High-School Seniors the Scientific 
Attitude toward Life,” English Journal, 
XXXV (January, 1946), 299-304; 
Blumenthal, Frank, and Zahner, Living 
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Language, Grade 10, pp. 54-69 and 
114-31; Grade 11, pp. 1-23. 

Radio or television —(1) Begin with 
discussion of the class’s listening 
habits. Raise and record questions for 
which the students want answers. Find- 
ing the answers may involve surveying 
teen-age listening habits, reading arti- 
cles, making visits, talking with key 
people, evaluating programs, recording 
findings. Possible tangible result of ef- 
fort: writing items for the school paper 
that stimulate interest in good pro- 
grams. See Marian Zollinger, “Five 
Units and How They Grew,” English 
Journal, XXXIX (October, 1950), 424. 
(2) A chance remark by a student or the 
teacher concerning a recent broadcast 
may be all that is needed to start the 
unit. Study individual topics, such as 
the ways in which radio affects our 
daily lives, how it spreads ideas, how it 
helps unify our nation, and how it may 
be used to foster international under- 
standing. Write letters to broadcasting 
systems for bulletins. Develop criteria 
for judging programs. Write and pre- 
sent scripts. Attentive listening, clear 
speaking, use of mechanics of written 
expression may be skill emphases. See 
Experiences in the Language Arts, 
Freshman Year, pp. 32-33. 

Science.—Starting with discussion of 
discoveries and inventions they deem 
wondrous, form an “I-Wonder-Why- 
Club” to answer, through reading, 
questions that classmates submit. See 
movies and telecasts about scientists 
and their service to mankind. Keep 
notes on firsthand observations and ex- 
periments. Record scientific news for 
the bulletin board. Consult newspapers 
and magazines to keep abreast of cur- 
rent scientific happenings. Note-taking 
and library research may receive specif- 
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ic teaching. Use biography, fiction, and 
essays to find material on the wonders 
of science. Attend exhibits and demon- 
strations open to the public. See Hills- 
borough County Board of Public In- 
struction, English as Experience, p. 60. 

Social class —Reading and discuss- 
ing W. Lloyd Warner’s “Life Adjust- 
ment Booklet,” What You Should 
Know about Social Class, makes a good 
beginning. The booklet shows each stu- 
dent how to determine his place on the 
social scale. Discuss what causes social 
classes, middle-class values, what is 
gained or lost by upward mobility, how 
‘our ideas are determined by our social 
class, how the school can help us attain 
our social goals. Read novels involving 
upward and downward mobility. Social 
class vocabulary—“prestige,” ‘“mobil- 
ity,” “caste,” etc.—is a probable em- 
phasis. Writing may consist of autobio- 
graphical sketches of students’ social 
class backgrounds. See Blumenthal, 
Frank, and Schendler, Living Language 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1953), Grade 10, pp. 1-17; Grade 11, 
pp. 120-37 and 166-83; Grade 9, pp. 
1-23 and 62-77. 

Sports——Discuss first what sports 
are favorites of the class. Consider 
pleasures and dangers of competitive 
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sports. Read fiction emphasizing good 
sportsmanship and nonfiction reporting 
on outstanding professionals in the 
sports world. Discuss movie and tele- 
vision features that explain how a pro- 
fessional plays. Writing may include 
news reports of school games and per- 
sonal experiences in sports. Panel dis- 
cussion on a current sports controversy 
may be an appropriate closing activity. 
See Hillsborough County Board of 
Public Instruction, English as Experi- 
ence, p. 59. 

Vocations —Consider what types of 
work are engaged in by people in the 
local community and how these con- 
tribute to the good of the group. Inves- 
tigate vocational opportunities open to 
members of the class and the training 
and presonal qualifications required. 
Write letters of application and of in- 
quiry. Use role-playing to learn inter- 
view behavior. Skill emphases may in- 
clude finding desired material in the 
library, business-letter form. Literature 
stressing the dignity of work and the 
importance of workers is appropriate 
here. The unit may relate to the 
school’s Business-Industry Day. See 
Experiences in the Language Arts, 
Freshman Year, pp. 65-67. 
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Contemporary Teacher 


Quixotic Regions 


Learning beyond the learning, we must know 
That we can never dyke the urgent tide 

Of changing time; the blind have always tried, 
Succumbing to the swirling undertow 

Of floods of history which plunged their force 
Beyond the academic levees, caught 

The scholar dreaming, his archaic thought 
Swallowed by newer Niles upon their course. 


Fenced in quixotic regions, we exist 

In dubious detachment. When new skies 

Deluge our countrysides in fierce surprise, 

Only the brave among us will insist 
Contemporaneous currents may, as well, 

Cut ways toward truth which we could not foretell. 


HAROLD ZLOTNIK 


East New York VocaTionaL ScHooL 
Brooktyn, New York 


TO SAIL BEYOND THE SUNSET—[Continued from p. 302] 


thing, and one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of Heinlein—that places 
him head and shoulders above the other 
writers of science fiction—is the every- 
day quality of his books. In his two 
most successful, Farmer in the Sky and 
Rolling Stones, he takes the reader 
step by step through all the mathe- 
matical considerations of space living. 
The detailed presentation of the prob- 
lem of colonizing other planets gives 
an authenticity in exactly the same way 
that the details served Robinson Cru- 
soe. But, more important, Heinlein 
never forgets the small and prosaic de- 
tails of daily life that give a ring of 
truth to the stories. In Rolling Stones, 
boys living on the moon are out in the 
junk yard of “Dealer Dan, the Space- 
ship Man” looking over used space 
ships that they might use as jalopies. 


Later, they become involved in a typi- 
cally adolescent scheme for making 
money. They buy bicycles on the moon 
and whip off to Mars to sell them be- 
cause there is a rumor of a shortage. 
On Mars they find the market flooded. 
Details of food, of inflated prices for 
tourist-lodging on Mars, do much to 
give reality to the fantasy of the stories. 

The boy of today can still have high 
adventure; he may sail beyond the sun- 
set through books we give him. In many 
ways these books today are better than 
the books we prized as adventure in the 
past, for the qualities that lift a series 
of actions to the realms of literature— 
setting, characterization, and evalua- 
tions of human living—are increasing- 
ly present in the works of modern 
writers. 
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Round Table 


PLEASE ANSWER MY LETTER! 


I like to get letters. Don’t you? I began 
the school year with letter-writing last fall. 
On Thursday of the first week I handed 
each student in English 10 and 11 a mimeo- 
graphed one-page letter in which I told 
them facts similar to the ones which I 
wanted to learn about them: how I had 
spent the summer vacation, a recent new 
experience, my reaction to the opening of 
school, my hopes for the prospective foot- 
ball season and the dramatics activities, 
and classroom work. I asked what they 
desired in the course and with what par- 
ticular problems they wanted my help. I 
asked that each one reply within two weeks, 
or sooner if possible. 

In class discussion I suggested references 
on letter-writing, as to both social courtesy 
and structural correctness. I made individ- 
ual replies as quickly as possible, inviting a 
second letter. I complimented each one on 
some item and commented on the experi- 
ences, reactions, wishes, and suggestions. 
For those whose structural or grammatical 
forms needed improvement I suggested defi- 
nite references as source materials and re- 
quested that they write me another letter 
which would show their ability to use the 
material they studied. 

Every few days a part of the class period 
was used for discussion pointing up the 
most frequently repeated errors, with sug- 
gestions from the class as to the best pos- 
sible corrections. 

Results: I was not burdened with the 
distasteful task of marking papers; they 
and I became acquainted; I learned their 
writing needs and was able to give indi- 
vidual help; they had the satisfying ex- 


1 This story should have been part of the sym- 
posium in this issue (p. 316), but it was not di- 
rectly solicited, and mere chance separated it. 


perience of helping to plan the course; 
letter-writing became a meaningful activity, 
not a required exercise; and the section on 
letter-writing in the semester achievement 
test contained fewer errors than those of 
former classes. Neither pupils nor teacher 
had less to do, but we enjoyed doing it. 


OrriE B. KELLOGG 
NEODESHA (Kan.) HicH ScHOOL 


A SENIOR STUDY 


“‘We’ve written a lot about ourselves,” 
said John, “our good times, our problems, 
our future. Let’s try another slant.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed Sue, “‘let’s do some- 
thing that fits in with my government class. 
We have such interesting discussions there.” 

Ben grinned his warm grin, “I could also 
soak in a little more know-how about out- 
lines. How about working that in?” 

Betty added, “I’m in Sue’s class too. 
We’ve been studying the first ten amend- 
ments to the Constitution. Isn’t that ma- 
terial for some thinking—even theme writ- 
ing?” 

So began our unit on our Bill of Rights. 

_ The class had studied the Constitution in 
their history and government classes, but 
all once again analyzed and discussed the 
ten amendments: their concise English, 
their Magna Charta ancestry, their mean- 
ing, their application today. 

Next step was to invite a history teacher 
to visit the class and discuss the amend- 
ments. We were fortunate to get the head of 
the department, who is a clear thinker and 
an excellent speaker. We asked him to plan 
his talk so the pupils could pick up an out- 
line as they took notes. Practice in note- 
taking, both from articles and from talks, 
had already preceded this unit, while out- 
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line structure had been in their work for the 
last two years. 

A short discussion of how to introduce a 
speaker prepared one of the girls to present 
the history head to the class. As he talked, 
they all took notes. At the conclusion there 
followed a period of questions and answers. 

I also took notes and developed an out- 
line. Next day we compared outlines and 
notes, analyzing ways to make notes more 
explicit. 

Each pupil wrote a note of thanks to the 
speaker. The notes were so original and 
warm that we decided to send them all. Our 
historian was so pleased—and perhaps sur- 
prised—that he answered with a note of 
appreciation. Where could we find a better 
example of spontaneous and gracious cour- 
tesy! 

So far we had included reading and dis- 
cussing, writing of thank-you notes, intro- 
ducing a speaker, listening (both to class- 
mates and to a speaker), note-taking, and 
outline developing. 

Since the history analysis had gone back 
to the Magna Charta, we took time to listen 
to the record of the You Are There series, 
“Signing of the Magna Charta”’ (Columbia 
Broadcasting System). Afterward the class 
found much to point out: the barons, 
the common people, the arrogant king. 
They remembered lines: ‘‘Freemen are 
nobles, knights, and lords,” not the “‘com- 
mon folks’; the Northumberland country- 
man fearful of accusing the barons, crying, 
“T would have peace”; King John with his 
bold answers, “I am the king, accountable 
to God only. ... I make the laws!” They 
remembered the triumphant end when, at 
the threat of battle, King John signs the 
forty-nine articles, bestowing certain rights 
of freemen upon our Anglo-Saxon forebears. 

The next day we saw the film, The Bill of 
Rights. Movies, of course, are always fun, 
and even seniors enjoy getting out of class. 
But, aside from this advantage, the presen- 
tation was valuable. The film shows events 
leading up to the adoption of the Bill of 
Rights and presents Washington, Jefferson, 
and Patrick Henry, closing with Madison’s 
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speech urging adoption of the amendments. 
There was time left in the period for class 
comments. 

In planning the writing, the class decided 
that each pupil should select any three 
amendments and show how they affect his 
individual life. A short paragraph of intro- 
duction and another for conclusion would 
round out a brief, rather formally con- 
structed theme. 

When the papers were read, we found 
that almost all of the various rights had been 
included with such personal references as a 
petition that had kept a tavern out of a 
residence district; freedom of speech on 
government and political topics; rights of 
the accused, as shown in a local case that 
had been carried clear to the Supreme 
Court; freedom of the press as exemplified 
in local papers; and'a D.P. family’s devotion 
to the church of their choice. 

The papers were not startling or exam- 
ples of high literary style, but they were 
well organized and developed in clear-cut 
paragraph form. But, more important, they 
were reflections of personal patriotism and 
pride in the rights of our United States 
citizenship. Sections of each were read and 
criticized in class. Then someone had a 
sudden inspiration, ‘“Let’s select comments 
on each amendment and hand them in to 
The Cannon” (our school paper). 

For ten weeks the paper ran a column, 
“Your Bill of Rights,” publishing the stu- 
dent-written articles. In the next success our 
class was but one minor contributing factor. 
The Cannon made an album of these articles 
and its write-ups of school activities bearing 
on preservation of freedoms in the United 
States. This album was entered for the Free- 
doms Foundation Awards, Valley Forge, 
Pennsylvania. The school won one of the na- 
tional awards, receiving a Freedoms Library, 
a gold award medal, and an all-expense-paid 
trip to Valley Forge for a teacher and a 
pupil. Our composition class was gratified to 
have had a share in this school project and 
honor. 

Now we had included: listening to a 
record, seeing and discussing a film, organiz- 
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ing and writing, reading papers to class- 
mates, listening and analyzing such papers, 
and seeing one’s words in print. 

Like the ripples from a stone in a pond, 
the results of one unit, including listening, 
speaking, reading, writing, have spread, we 
hope, much farther than we can ever know. 


JANE STRAIN 


ARSENAL TECHNICAL HicGH SCHOOL 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


JOHN GUTENBERG AND THE 
BIBLE: A SOPHOMORE 
ENGLISH PROJECT 


National Bible Week this year (Septem- 
ber 28—October 5) gave me an opportunity 
to work up an interesting topical unit on 
“John Gutenberg and the Bible.” I teach 
sixty-one sophomores in two divisions of 
English, and one division is made up of all 
the boys in the class and the upper division 
of the girls. It is the type of class in which 
the curriculum needs to be enriched for 
the cream of the class. But the whole class 
benefited from this project, as well as the 
faculty and other classes. 

I began to think, and made known my 
thoughts to the principal. She was very 
receptive of the plan I had made of arrang- 
ing a student-written pageant of the story 
of the life of Gutenberg and the printing 
of his first book from movable type. I 
planned it for the feast of St. Jerome, Sep- 
tember 30, the date of the issue of the 
Gutenberg stamp. 

Enthusiasm on the part of the class did 
not mean that the members of the class 
had an over supply of initiative, and I 
realized that training in that American 
characteristic was one of the most valuable 
lessons of the whole project. I appointed 
four of the best writers of the class to 
write four scenes which we planned to- 
gether. These are described below. 

In scene 1, St. Jerome worked with a 
group of translators, translating the Biblical 
manuscripts written in Greek, Aramaic, 
and Hebrew into the Latin version of the 
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Bible which has come to be known as the 
Latin Vulgate. The students had to go to 
many sources to get the data for this 
scene. Like typical high school students, 
who think of food so often, they had the 
translators getting hungry as they worked. 
The better students of the class are also 
Latin II students, and so they put enough 
Latin into the script to make it sound 
impressive. 

Scene 2, represented a group of monks 
copying the Bible by hand. We had an 
interesting job making cowls for these 
monks to wear. One of the girls with a nat- 
ural gift of initiative directed a group of 
resident students in making the cowls. We 
cut the pattern from the hooded coats 
which the boys buy in the army-surplus 
stores. They used altar-boy cassocks for the 
monks’ habit, and one of the boys made 
cinctures for the group by braiding cord. 
In the absence of sandals, the boys went 
barefoot, and they modestly kept their 
cowls turned up. One of the big lads (an 
excellent Latin student) acted as reader. 
He called out the big Latin words as the 
other monks scratched away with goose- 
quill pens. 

Scene 3 showed two incidents from the 
life of John Gutenberg. The printing press 
was an interesting project. We used a pic- 
ture from American Battle for Abundance 
—a Story of Mass Production, by Charles 
Kettering and Allen Orth, and modeled 
our press from brown corrugated paper. 
For the big gear we used a paper tube. 
The father of our master of ceremonies 
runs the Mitchell Body Shop, so Terry 
took the printing press to the shop for a 
spray paint job. Printing forms were con- 
verted cake pans, and for the type we used 
some rubber printing blocks. The printer’s 
ball, which Gutenberg used instead of a 
brayer, was made from a turkish towel 
covered with the chamois that one of the 
boys used to wash his jeep. Again research 
was in order: the students learned about 
the man Fust who financed Gutenberg. 
They included a final punch line in the 
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scene: “The world will never forget the 
name of John Gutenberg.” 

The last scene brought the pageant up 
to our own day, when four girls dressed 
in schoolgirl styles discussed a birthday 
present of a Bible which one of the com- 
pany had bought for her mother. They 
chattered over a coke and struck their 
breasts over the fact that too often their 
Bibles were used as a place to register the 
births, deaths, and marriages of the family 
and for little else. 

Between the scenes, papers were given 
on the following topics: “The History of 
the Early Bible”; “Errors That Crept into 
the Bible”; “The Life of John Gutenberg, 
Father of Printing’; “The Gutenberg 
Bible Today”; “Gutenberg Bibles in the 
United States”; “The History of the 
American Bible”; and “Respect for the 
Bible.” 

Our school is somewhat crowded for 
classroom space, so it is my lot to teach 
both my English classes in the study hall, 
a room that seats two hundred. It is an 
undesirable place to teach for the following 
and other reasons: there is no place to 
keep materials, to set up projects, or to 
exhibit student work. But I have found 
some advantages which I use to the limit. 
We have a low stage with an excellent 
lectern, and a loud-speaker. I made use 
of both the lectern and the loud-speaker in 
having the talks presented, and tried 
fairly successfully to work up the ability 
to look up from the paper while reading 
and to give of the speaker’s face and per- 
sonality to the audience. 

I found the class very weak in oral 
English, and no better means could be 
found to teach students to talk out than 
the pageant I used. The sharing of the 
project with other students provided the 
best possible incentive to good work, and 
the experience in thanking the principal and 
class advisers for giving time to the pro- 
gram was valuable training in courtesy. 

Apart from the satisfaction of helping 
the students to grow in the appreciation of 
a great man and a great invention, to 
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improve in oral and written English, to 
develop initiative, to judge and appraise 
others’ work, the fine approval of my prin- 
cipal and of the other teachers was the 
best possible award. 

The fourth-grade teacher learned of the 
project, she was about to begin the study 
of the invention of printing, and asked us 
to repeat the pageant in her room. Again, 
this was a fine lesson in adaptability for 
the class, giving them more of the ease 
on their feet that I like to have students 
develop. The fact that many of the par- 
ticipants had younger brothers and sisters 
in Room 4 and that one of the fourth- 
graders was the daughter of a printer made 
the work more inviting. 


S1IsTER ANNA Marie, P.B.V.M. 


Notre Dame ACADEMY 
MitcHELL, SoutH DAKOTA 


FOOTNOTE TO “A WORLD OF 
WORDS” 


Readers of William Moir’s excellent ar- 
ticle, “A World of Words,” in the March, 
1953, English Journal may be interested 
in a little device for picturing on the 
blackboard the chief developments in the 
English vocabulary. 

Our language has been and is like a 
river, flowing steadily on, growing gradually 
as it is fed by tributaries. A blackboard 
sketch of the course of this river helps 
students to visualize the growth of the 
language’s resources in vocabulary. 

The headwaters (up at the top of the 
board) are the Germanic languages—those 
of the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. The thin 
stream meanders downward a short dis- 
tance before it merges with an even thin- 
ner stream, the language of the Celts 
whom the Germanic tribes found in the 
British Isles. Flowing into the Celtic, some 
distance above the junction with Germanic, 
is Latin I, the Latin of the Caesars, which 
brought in such words as street, wall, and 
Dorchester. 

Then into the merged stream of Ger- 
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manic and Celtic comes Latin II, the 
language of the priests who started coming 
to the islands in A.D. 597 and who contrib- 
uted words like altar, creed, mass, and 
nun, as well as homely words like beet, 
pine, cheese, and cup. Latin II itself is fed 
by a Greek I tributary, for some of the 
words brought to England by the Roman 
priests were of Greek origin: bishop, dea- 
con, martyr, church, devil, priest, monk, 
pope, psalm, and dish and plum. 

Farther down, the growing stream is 
joined by a tributary labeled “Danish.” 
The Danish invaders, who once ruled the 
British Isles, brought in words like fellow, 
husband, law, wrong, and a number of 
short words with an sk-sound, such as 
scale, skill, scare, skirt, skin, sky, score, 
and bask. 

The next large tributary is the Norman, 
which itself is a confluence of Scandinavian 
and French. Here we have words like 
court, justice, peace, prison, privilege, rent, 
standard, treason, treasure, and others, 
for which the earlier inhabitants used 


different terms or none at all. Appropriate 


to read or at least to mention at this time 
is the well-known discussion by Wamba, 
early in Jvanhoe, in which the jester ex- 
plains that the Anglo-Saxons referred to 
swine, ox, and calf but that the Normans 
thought of each of these animals as food 
for the table: pork, beef, veal. “He is 
Saxon when he requires tendance, and takes 
a Norman name when he becomes matter 
of enjoyment,” Wamba says of the calf. 

A small tributary, the Arabic, is followed 
by two large and roughly parallel ones, 
Latin III and Greek II, which make the 
river considerably broader than before. 
During the Renaissance, hundreds and 
thousands of words came from these two 
languages. Students are interested in 
knowing that some of our odd spellings 
came in then, too, in deference to Latin 
spelling. The 5 in doubt or debt, for in- 
stance, is of Latin origin. 

From the Renaissance on, the river of 
English has been fed by many small trib- 
utaries which need not and cannot be 
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drawn in any specific order. Latin keeps 
appearing, as do French and Greek. Ital- 
ian has contributed many of the techni- 
cal terms that students learn in music. 
Dutch has given sailing terms like ahoy, 
boom, deck, hoist, skipper, sloop, and yacht. 
Spanish has given miscellaneous words 
like matador, vanilla, armada, alligator, 
and mosquito. North American Indian has 
contributed such words as hominy, moc- 
casin, moose, opossum, papoose, pemmican, 
raccoon, squaw, toboggan, tomahawk, wam- 
pum, and wigwam. Among other contrib- 
uting languages, with one or two repre- 
sentative words from each, have been Ben- 
gali (bungalow); Persian (azure); Slavic 
(vampire, polka, mammoth); Hebrew 
(amen, hallelujah, behemoth); Hungarian 
(goulash) ; Tartar (khan); Malay (amuck, 
gong, cockatoo); Indian (rajah, na- 
bob, khaki, yogi); Australian (boom- 
erang, kangaroo); South American Indian 
(alpaca, condor, jaguar, quinine); Poly- 
nesian (taboo, tattoo); African (gumbo, 
mumbo jumbo, okra). Even Chinese has 
given us some words (tea, chopsticks, and 
chop suey and chow mein, even though 
these two dishes may not have originated 
in China); Japanese has given us tycoon, 
kimono, judo, and jujitsu. 

As Mr. Moir says, the language is still 
changing. It is still being fed by tributaries. 
Sometimes not a foreign language but 
American or English ingenuity provides the 
contribution. World War II added to the 
richness of our language if it accomplished 
nothing else. Blitzkrieg, atom bomb, 
A-bomb, jato (jet-assisted takeoff), VIP 
(Very Important Person), and perhaps 
horseburger are among many wartime 
words that may remain. Concurrently, 
brunch coat, bobby-soxer, and gobbledy- 
gook came into existence. New scientific 
terms are invented every year. Additions 
in other fields are also steady. In 1953, 
for instance, the Georgia legislature has 
voted that andor shall be a word, replacing 
the clumsy and/or of legal documents— 
perhaps the first time that an attempt has 
been made to legislate a word. The Georgia 
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legislature thus attempted to send a drop 
of water into the language. 

Linguistic change involves more than 
increases in vocabulary, of course, but a 
picture of the development of the English 
vocabulary will give students a framework 
of knowledge to which they can later 
attach other linguistic information. 


J. N. Hook 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


MOTION-PICTURE EVALUATION 


The following is a list of suggested ques- 
tions that may be used with the younger 
teen-agers. These have been adapted from 
questions developed by Mary Alice Uphoff, 
of Burroughs Junior High School. Older 
high school children will welcome more 
attention to discussion of techniques, in- 
cluding photography, music, settings, light- 
ing, etc. 


1. Title and type of picture 

a) Is the name well chosen? Does it key- 
note the theme of the picture? 

b) What is the type of the picture—musi- 
cal, straight drama, mystery, horror, 
western, fantasy? [N.B.—A picture de- 
serves to be evaluated according to the 
type within which it falls] 

2. Credits: Who worked to make this picture? 

a) What producing studio? 

b) Director—what other pictures did he 
direct? 

c) What is the source of the film—book, 
play, original? 

d) Screen writer or writers—what others 
by same authors? 

e) Musical director? 

f) Others—producer, set-designer, camera- 
man, costume-designer, etc.? 

3. Cast: Who are the main characters? Sup- 
porting characters? Minor characters? 

a) Were they the best people to play these 
parts? Who else might have played the 
parts? 

b) Do they make the characters believable? 
Are they overacted? Stiff? 

4. Plot: Summarize the plot in four or five 
good sentences only. Use the real names of 


the characters portrayed in the picture, not 
the names of the actors 

5. Theme: What is the nature of the conflict 
in the picture? What is the main issue? The 
argument? 

6. Solution 

a) Does the story end in a logical way? 

b) Was it honest and believable as it was 
worked out? 

c) Does the picture solve issues with blaz- 
ing guns, rights to the jaw, or in ways 
in which we commonly settle argu- 
ments? 

7. Evaluation 

a) Was the picture dramatic? Did it hold 
attention? 

b) What were the best bits of acting? 

c) Was the dialogue believable? Fresh? 

d) What did you learn from the picture 
that you didn’t know before? 

e) What in particular did you notice about 
the photography? Settings? Lighting? 

Sound? Costumes? Music? 

f) What unusual or humorous details did 
you notice? 

g) How would you rate the picture? Excel- 
lent, good, fair, poor? 


D. 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


WHAT IS ENGLISH? 


Now and again, when circumstances in a 
classroom require a teacher to “play by 
ear,” an idea comes out of the blue and 
works well. Two weeks ago, for example: 

A class of eleventh-grade boys and girls 
was meeting for the first day of the sec- 
ond semester of the regular English course. 
By a complicated, last-minute change in 
schedule, I was there to teach it, instead 
of the young man they had come to know 
during the first half of the year. We looked 
each other over, sizing up our respec- 
tive prospects for a good, bad, or merely 
bearable five months to come. I suggested 
we were entitled to do so, and I told them 
I'd filibuster for a few minutes to make it 
a little easier for them to assess the teacher. 

But a very little of teacher talk goes 
a long way, and a wise observer impressed 
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me deeply, years ago, when he said, “In 
a good teaching situation there is more 
emphasis on the student doing and less 
on the teacher telling.” 

Out of the blue, then, came the first 
part of the inspiration. I found myself 
saying: “Probably we need especially to 
understand what each of us means by the 
word ‘English.’ Can you think of one word 
that means ‘English’ to you? Let’s go 
around the class—everybody come up with 
one word.” The words came quickly, about 
like this: 


Hard work 
Books 
Writing 
Talking 

Oral reports 
Short stories 
Novels 
Plays 
Composition 
Outlines 


Parts of speech 
Grammar 
Reading 
Themes 
Library 
Discussion 
Vocabulary 
Dictionary 
Radio scripts 
Poems 


A few shook their heads, but not many, 
especially after we all laughed when some- 
body said, “Filling up blanks!” We had 
a fine long list on the blackboard. 

The obvious summary followed—reading 
and writing and speaking. Because they 
had overlooked it, I called their attention 
to the importance of listening in this mid- 
twentieth century. We discussed Dr. Dora 
Smith’s suggestion that their generation 
had really learned something new under the 
sun—that they, unlike any other people in 
recorded time, had grown accustomed to 
hearing voices whose owners they had never 
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seen. At least momentarily, these boys 
and girls were impressed with their re- 
sponsibility for selecting well and wisely 
what they listened to, day by day. 

Well, there we were—set with listening 
and speaking and reading and writing. 
(Happily no one mentioned diagramming; 
I didn’t refer to it either.) 

Came at this point part two of the 
inspiration: 

“For tomorrow’s homework,” I said, 
“please spend five minutes at the dinner 
table at home collecting all the ways your 
family can think of that they have used 
the English language today. Then ask them 
what they think you need to learn in this 
class, this semester, about using English 
better. I’d like a half-page written report 
from each of you, so we can plan our course. 
Tomorrow we'll pool our information, and 
then we can really get to work.” 

The next day most of them brought in 
a brief and unlabored piece of writing. We 
organized “Five by Five’”—discussion by 
groups, five persons in each, for five min- 
utes, then a single oral report from each 
group. 

We had as good a basis for our Eng- 
lish class as I’ve ever been able to develop 
—I beg your pardon!—we’ve ever or- 
ganized. It is functioning well now. What 
is still more important in this community 
in these days, thirty-odd parents are com- 
mitted to it, because they helped in deter- 
mining it, too. 

DoroTHEA FRY 


Joun Murr 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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Report and Summary 


For Summer, 1954 


Council members who like to make plans long in advance may be 
interested in knowing that the Executive Committee recently appointed 
committees to explore summer-conference possibilities. It is the hope 
of the Executive Committee that during the summer of 1954 several 
special groups may meet for study and—-for those to whom credits are 
important—academic credit. Three conferences are being considered. 

One conference is proposed for Boone, North Carolina, a beautiful 
mountain resort town, where problems of the English classroom would 
be discussed and studied under the direction of outstanding leaders in 
the Council. 

A second conference is being planned for some Spanish-speaking 
center (Mexico or Puerto Rico), where the teaching of English to 
Spanish-speaking persons would be considered under experts chosen 
by the Council’s special committee, of which Dr. Pauline Rojas, State 
Department of Education, San Juan, Puerto Rico, is chairman. 

A third meeting is proposed for some Canadian spot, probably Lake 
Louise. Dr. William R. Wood, of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, is chairman of the. committee responsible for this group. 

Members who are interested might well send their suggestions to the 
Chicago office, where they will be collected and turned over to the 
appropriate committees. The proposed places are chosen with a view 
to combining professional opportunities with vacation facilities. By 
avoiding the regular summer session dates and by setting the Lake 
Louise conference just before the opening of the resort season, it is 
hoped that attractive living may be achieved easily. Mexico and Puerto 
Rico both offer vacation settings. 

Plan now to participate in one of the NCTE’s study groups in the 
summer of 1954. 


THE MAINTENANCE OR LIMITA- 
tion of intellectual freedom has become a 
boiling issue, with teachers close to the 
center of the caldron. 

That the educational leaders of the coun- 
try are opposed to the employment of any 
teacher who is a Communist sympathizer 
was made clear by the New York Times 
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survey (December 21, 1952). But it was 
equally clear that most of the same edu- 
cators were opposed to the loyalty oaths. 
Since then, there has been continual de- 
bate as to what measures should be taken 
to guard against propagandizing in 
schools. 

Some believe that all Communists and 
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fellow-travelers should be dismissed auto- 
matically. Socialist Norman Thomas says: 
“He who today persists in his Communist 
allegiance is either too foolish or too dis- 
loyal to democratic ideals to be allowed to 
teach in our schools . . . he is a poor teacher 
who cannot indoctrinate his pupils all day 
long without being caught in a specific act.” 

At the opposite pole are those who think 
it wrong for a man to be dismissed for his 
political views without an overt act of 
political indoctrination duly proved. Sen- 
ator Taft has said that a teacher should 
not be dismissed simply for being a Com- 
munist without actually trying to indoctri- 
nate his students. 

A middle view is that, although Com- 
munists are a menace anywhere, any meas- 
ures that would be effective to find and 
remove them would have harmful results 
greater than the good they would do. 
Justice Learned Hand declares: “Risk for 
risk, I had rather take my chance that 
some traitors may escape detection than 
spread abroad a spirit of general suspicion 
and distrust, which accepts rumor or gossip 
in place of undismayed and unintimidated 
inquiry.” 

The National Education Association 
opposes the employment of Communist 
teachers but deplores the indiscriminate 
application of the epithet. Its summer con- 
vention advised teachers to answer all 
questions asked by investigators, but it 
declined to declare that invocation of the 
Fifth Amendment is an evidence of guilt. 

Howard Mumford Jones, in “How Much 
Academic Freedom?” (June Afé/antic), and 
Granville Hicks, in “How Red Was the 
Red Decade?” (July Harper’s), suggest 
that the number of teachers who are party 
members is very small. In 1952 the Bureau 
of the Census found that there were 1,200,- 
000 teachers in the country. Jones thinks 
that, since the FBI estimates the party 
membership at 24,796, there are probably 
fewer than 500 party members teaching 
in American schools. Superintendent Wil- 
liam Jansen, of the New York City schools, 
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reports (New York Times, June 7) that 
during the past year, 100 New York 
teachers have resigned or have been dis- 
missed because of disloyalty. [Some of 
these were dismissed as insubordinate for 
refusing to answer questions. The evidence 
against them was not revealed.] Jansen 
points out that this is less than 1 per cent 
of the teachers in his system. Arthur Levitt, 
who conducts the hearings, says that for- 
mer Communists who have really broken 
with the party will not be affected by the 
current investigation. 

Recently, the Jnland News, published by 
the Inland Steel Company (United States 
Steel subsidiary), asked: “Is fear of Com- 
munism being used today to limit the right 
of our children to be educated as we should 
expect? Or do our teachers and schools lack 
the courage to present and teach all sides 
of vital questions for fear of subversive ac- 
cusations? Judging by what some students 
think about liberty and justice there is 
evidence that this is so.” The Jnland News 
then analyzes the findings of a high school 
poll on freedom by the Purdue University 
Opinion Panel. Here are some opinions, with 
the percentages of youngsters who held 
them: Police may be justified in using the 
“third degree” to make a man talk, 58 per 
cent; persons refusing to testify against 
themselves should be severely punished, 
33 per cent (plus 20 per cent uncertain) ; 
some groups should not be allowed to hold 
public meetings, 25 per cent; police should 
be allowed to search a person or a home 
without a warrant, 26 per cent; a criminal 
should be denied the right to have a 
lawyer, 15 per cent; newspapers should be 
allowed to print anything except military 
secrets, only 45 per cent. The News dis- 
cussing this trend toward totalitarian 
thinking, declares: ‘Educational institu- 
tions must shoulder part of the blame. In 
a deeper sense so should parents and other 
private citizens. We have permitted polit- 
ical opportunists and hysterical anti-Com- 
munists to single out our schools and col- 
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leges and question their right to teach 
freely.” 

Last spring in Oregon, veterans’ organiza- 
tions led in successful opposition to pro- 
posed additional loyalty oaths for teachers. 
Karl L. Wagner, Oregon department 
commander, insisted: “There must be a 
starting assumption that school teachers 
are loyal Americans.” A detailed account 
of the campaign appears in the May Jour- 
nal of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. Similar co-operative efforts 
which have beaten off threats to freedom in 
our schools are reported in National Educa- 
tion Association, Defense Bulletin No. 49, 
which every teacher should read. 

The censorship of books in libraries here 
and in the Department of State’s Informa- 
tion Centers abroad is hotly debated. Dur- 
ing a swift tour of Europe, Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s investigators, Cohn and Schine, 
looked at books in the information centers. 
McCarthy announced that there were 
thirty-thousand Communist books in those 
centers. Officials agreed that books by many 
American authors had been black-listed 
by the State Department and removed. 
Some had been burned, but no more were 
to be. Soon President Eisenhower, in ex- 
temporaneous remarks at the Dartmouth 
College commencement, said: 


Don’t join the book burners. Don’t think 
you are going to conceal faults by concealing 
evidence that they ever existed. . . . How will 
we defeat Communism unless we know what it 
is? .. . Now we have got to fight it with some- 
thing better—not try to conceal the thinking 
of our own people. They are part of America 
and even if they think ideas that are contrary 
to ours, they have a right to have them, a 
right to record them, and a right to have them 
in places where they are accessible to others. 


Later, he said that his Dartmouth remarks 
did not refer to the kind of book “which 
is an open appeal for everybody in those 
countries to be a Communist.” Still later, 
he telegraphed the American Library Asso- 
ciation convention: 


The libraries are and must ever remain the 
homes of free, inquiring minds. To them our 
citizens—of all ages and races, of all creeds 
and political persuasions—must be able to turn 
with clear confidence that they can freely seek 
the whole truth, unwarped by fashion and un- 
compromised by expediency. For in such whole 
and healthy knowledge alone are to be found 
and understood those majestic truths of man’s 
nature and destiny that prove, to each succeed- 
ing generation, the validity of freedom. 


And about the overseas libraries, he stated: 
“We know that these libraries have been 
operated throughout the years with a single- 
minded devotion to the interests of the 
United States.” Full text of this message 
appears in the ALA Bulletin for July- 
August. 


The American Library Association itself 
adopted an eloquent manifesto in defense 
of the freedom to read and a resolution on 
the overseas book service. Both have been 
indorsed by the American Book Publishers’ 
Council. The full text appears in the Nation 
(July 4), the New Republic (July 6), and 
the Saturday Review (July 11), and a con- 
siderable portion is printed in Time (July 
6). An excerpt follows: 


We believe that free communication is es- 
sential to the preservation of a free society 
and a creative culture. We believe that these 
pressures toward conformity present the dan- 
ger of limiting the range and variety of in- 
quiry and expression on which our democracy 
and our culture depend. We believe that every 
American community must jealously guard the 
freedom to publish and to circulate, in order to 
preserve its own freedom to read. 


That same week, the mayor of San An- 
tonio suggested that identifying stamps be 
put on public library books written by per- 
sons accused of affiliation with subversive 
organizations. The San Antonio Minute 
Women had mimeographed a list of six- 
hundred books whose authors had been 
named in congressional investigations—e.g., 
Einstein’s Theory of Relativity, D. C. 
Fishers’ Understood Betsy, and the Rock- 
well Kent-illustrated Canterbury Tales and 
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Moby Dick. Apparently the proposal will 
be dropped in the face of the opposition. 

See also William Haygood’s article on 
the overseas libraries in the Saturday Re- 
view (July 11) and “What Does It Mean 
To Be Free?” by Ralph Barton Perry, in 
the Pacific Spectator. No comment is 
made here on the congressional investiga- 
tions which have stirred so much con- 
troversy. The teacher ought to be sure to 
read reports from both liberal and conserva- 
tive papers and magazines; uncolored pic- 
tures are hard to find. 


UNITED NATIONS DAY, OCTOBER 
24, will be sponsored this year by the 
United States Committee for the United 
Nations, 816 Twenty-first Street N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. The emphasis will be 
upon the idea “Know Your United Na- 
tions.” A leaders’ guide has been prepared 
by the committee and should be available 
now. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, NO- 
vember 8-14, will have for its theme “Good 
Schools Are Your Responsibility.” The 
themes for the individual days are, begin- 
ning with Sunday, “Moral and Spiritual 
Foundations,” “Learning the Fundamen- 
tals,” “Building the National Strength,” 
“Preparing for Loyal Citizenship,” “The 
School Board in Action,” “Your Child’s 
Teachers,” and “Parent and Teacher Team- 
work.” The National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C., has prepared an AEW Manual 
and other helps for the occasion. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK, 1953, 
will be November 15-21. These observances 
are usually designed more for the elemen- 
tary than for the secondary schools, but 
junior high schools may find them profit- 
able. The Children’s Book Council, 50 
West Fifty-third Street, New York 19, 
has materials to help in the celebration. 


INTERGROUP EDUCATION IS THE 
topic of a list of materials prepared for 
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use in teacher-education and related classes, 
workshops, institutes, and seminars. It may 
be borrowed for weeks from Mr. R. B. 
Marston, Director of Membership, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
The borrower receives it express-collect 
and returns it by parcel post. 


ROBERT LADO’S EXCELLENT DE- 
scription of “Materials and Tests in Eng- 
lish as a Foreign Language,” presented at 
the Boston NCTE convention, has been 
mimeographed by the English Language 
Institute, 1522 Rackham Building, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and may be obtained 
upon request, accompanied by six cents 
postage. For anyone teaching English as a 
second language this is indispensable. 


OF THE FRESHMEN ENTERING THE 
University of Illinois a year ago, 28.9 per 
cent failed the preregistration proficiency 
test in English and had to take a high- 
school-level, noncredit remedial course. 


THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE EX- 
amination Board offered as an afternoon 
choice in its May series the General Com- 
position Test with which it had been ex- 
perimenting. There is a possibility of 
somewhat more dependable results than 
would be expected from Paul Diederich’s 
remarks (see p. 344). 


“OMNIBUS,” THE FORD FOUNDA- 
tion’s TV program, was crowned the pro- 
gram of the year by the National Associa- 
tion for Better Radio and Television. It 
was produced over the C.B.S. network. 


THE GEORGIA LEGISLATURE HAS 
decreed that andor (to replace and/or) is 
a good legal word. Will this have any 
effect? 


THE WORLD’S FIRST NONCOM- 
mercial, educational television station went 
on the air April 16. It is KUHT, supported 
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jointly by the University of Houston and 
the Houston public schools. 


THE ADVENT OF THREE-DIMEN- 
sional—in journalese, “3-D”—movies will 
probably have little effect on the schools, 
although it is expected to help the lagging 
box offices by drawing the family away 
from the television set to see the novelty. 
Prejected as easily as the “flatties,” 3-D 
has been warmly received by theater man- 


agers and by the public, if not by the. 


critics. Patrons wear paper Polaroid spec- 
tacles, furnished by the ticket-taker and 
discarded at the end of the performance, 
in order to realize the depth dimension, 
which has been vastly improved in the 
eight films employing it in the year succeed- 
ing the first such film, Bwana Devil. (The 
experiment with stereoscopic movies some 
years ago, using red and green lenses in- 
stead of Polaroid, was soon abandoned.) 
However, the moviegoer still sees in the 
range of his eye as much of the decor of the 
theater as he does of the screen. Avoiding 
this distraction, another development, 
Cinerama, uses a screen that encompasses 
three-fourths of the three walls of the 
theater, thereby seating the patrons in the 
middle of the action. Although tremen- 
dously more expensive—installed only in 
one house in New York, one in Chicago, 
one in Detroit, and one in Los Angeles— 
it permits the patron to project himself 
into the plot more readily and is especially 
reminiscent of the “feelies” in Huxley’s 
1932 novel, Brave New World. 


“EVALUATING NINTH-GRADE 
Themes” and “Evaluating Twelfth-Grade 
Themes” occupy the entire March and 
April issues of the Jllinois English Bulletin. 
Twenty ninth-grade themes were submitted 
in random arrangement to nineteen ninth- 
grade teachers. The teachers rated each 
one as “Good,” “Fair,” or “Poor” on each 
of these eleven elements: quality of con- 
tent, originality of treatment, unity, 
coherence, emphasis, paragraphing, diction, 
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grammatical usage, sentence structure, 
spelling, and punctuation. Each teacher 
also wrote for each theme the comment she 
thought most likely to be helpful to the 
student, and a second comment directed to 
the teacher. Finally, she gave each theme 
a letter grade. The March Bulletin pre- 
sents the twenty themes, with the average 
evaluation of each on the eleven elements, 
the grades assigned it, and a selection from 
the comments. 

The procedure with the twelfth-grade 
themes was similar, except that the themes 
were judged also by fourteen teachers of 
college freshmen, whose evaluations are 
reported separately. These themes and 
evaluations are in the April Bulletin. 

Single copies of either Bulletin may be 
ordered from J. N. Hook, 121 Lincoln 
Hall, Urbana, Ilinois, for twenty-five cents; 
ten or more, for high-school-classroom use, 
fifteen cents each. 


“WHAT IS COLLEGE FRESHMAN 
English in Virginia,” by R. C. Simonini, 
Jr., appears in the Virginia English Bulle- 
tin for March. Freshman English instruc- 
tors in all the colleges were asked what 
they teach, whether they section, and what 
improvement in the training of entrants 
is needed. The article reports chiefly the 
latter, which is in the main a call for more 
practice in writing. Most of the college 
people emphasize the need for lighter loads 
for high school teachers of English. The 
study was made at the request of the 
Virginia Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, which is attacking this problem of 
teacher load. 


THE 1953 STUDENT ISSUE OF THE 
North Carolina English Teacher appeared 
in April. It has thirty-two contributions, 
each from a different student, from nearly 
a score of schools. 


“PUNCTUATION AND PERSONAL- 
ity,” by Mary Graham Lind, in the May 
Clearing House, is apparently addressed 
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to college teachers of English but fits high 
school just as well. The idea is to simplify 
the explanation of punctuation, instead of 
multiplying rules. The general purpose of 
punctuation is to separate. Period, comma, 
semicolon, and colon are grammatical 
marks, separating thought into logical parts. 
Exclamation and question marks, dashes, 
parentheses, ellipsis dots, and quotation 
marks are rhetorical. Business offices are 
working out very brief punctutation guides. 
Shouldn’t colleges and schools do the same? 
This paper is somewhat like Rachel Salis- 
bury’s “The Psychology of Punctuation” 
in the English Journal for December, 1939, 
which created considerable stir. 


“SPELLING CAN BE TAUGHT TO 
High-School Students,” by Dwight L. Bur- 
ton, appears in the School Review for 
March. Mr. Burton taught three parallel 
classes from September 17 to December 
10. The class which was given a carefully 
selected list of three-hundred words and 
taught to study them by (1) pronouncing, 
(2) visualizing and spelling orally, (3) 
visualizing and spelling with eyes closed 
and checking, (4) writing and checking, 
(5) writing, checking, and writing twice 
more gained a trifle more than the others— 
by one of the measures used. The other two 
methods were studying spelling rules and 
study by each individual of the words he 
misspelled in composition. The encouraging 
result was that all the classes improved. 


“MAKING RED MARKS ON COM- 
positions,” by Herzl Fife, in the winter, 
1952, issue of the English Review (New 
York City Association), is really about how 
to minimize the need for such marks. The 
author advocates use of workbook material, 
to be corrected by committees of students; 
a simplification of grammatical termi- 
nology; the practice of précis, apparently 
discussed in class after the writing; small- 
group discussion of outlines before com- 
positions are written; marking of the 
elements in many sets of themes by pupil 
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committees, each committee marking a 
single element; and teacher reading of 
student themes with the writers while the 
class is writing. The major idea—the use 
of student committees for marking and re- 
cording—might be adopted by many who 
would not accept all of Fife’s plan. 


“CLASS SIZE—A LOOK AHEAD” 
is discussed by Carl A. Jensen in Spotlight 
(United States Office of Education) for 
May-June. In 1949, classes in large high 
schools averaged 29.5 students, and 11.2 
per cent had more than 40 students. Total 
enrolment for Grades IX—XII is now about 
five and a half million. It will be six mil- 
lion by 1956 and seven milion by 1959. 
The teacher will almost certainly have a 
heavier student load than he has now and 
will have to find new methods and aids 
if he is to succeed or escape exhaustion. 
For the most part, Jensen cites mechanical 
aids but does hint at more small-group 
work within classes. He is thinking chiefly 
of imparting information. 


TEACHER LOAD IS ONE OF THE 
two major obstacles to the improvement of 
the teaching of English. (The other seems 
to be the selection of the right personalities 
and their satisfactory training for teach- 
ing English.) An editorial by J. N. Hook 
in the Jilinois English Bulletin for May 
makes the best statement on teacher load 
which we have seen. “Studies have demon- 
strated” that the optimum class size is in 
the low twenties. “If a teacher has 175 
students, and each student writes one paper 
a week, and the teacher spends a modest 
ten minutes in reading each paper and 
commenting upon it, the total time required 
is 29 hours a week.” Add this to class hours, 
homeroom, extra-curriculum duties, and 
possible teachers’ meetings, and the total 
work week may be 79 hours—nearly twice 
the standard work week in America today. 

The ideal attack upon this problem 
seems to be through a national committee 
—the NCTE already has it, with Lucile 
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Hildinger, of Wichita (Kan.) High School 
East, as chairman—and state or district 
committees to help collect data and to pre- 
sent the sorry situation to the local author- 
ities. 


PAUL BUNYAN DAY IS OBSERVED 
annually at te Westwood, California, High 
School. For an account of this, with several 
of the original Paul Bunyan tales written 
by the students, see School Life for Feb- 
ruary and April. 


“THE ENGLISH TEACHER OF TODAY 
is doing a better job than his counterpart 
did twenty years ago,” writes Hardy Finch 
in the May, 1953, Scholastic Teacher, in 
an article entitled “What’s Wrong with 
English Teaching.” But some people don’t 
think so, he warns the readers, and he cites 
opinions by the Atlantic Monthly’s editor, 
Edward Weeks, Jr.; the Educational Test- 
ing Service’s Paul B. Diederich; and Rich- 
ard Braddock, editor of the Jowa English 
Bulletin. 


WE ARE TEACHING THE “FUN- 
damentals” of English as well as they ever 
were taught, says Jonathan C. McLendon 
in his “Are Pupils Learning the Basic 
Skills of English?” in the School Review 
for April. He cites complaints about the 
young people’s lack of ability in spelling 
and other skills dated 1845, 1851, 1886, 
and 1894. All pupils in Boston eighth 
grades in 1919 did better on the same 
spelling test than a selected group in 1845 
had done on the same test. World War II 
draftees scored four grade levels higher 
on reading tests than did those of World 
War I. Did They Succeed in College? which 
is part of the report of the Eight-Year 
Study, shows progressive education doing 
very well on the “fundamentals.” Besides, 
teachers of English today are doing much 
more for students’ speech, improving their 
critical listening, developing power to read 
more varied materials, building some under- 
standing of the operation and social effects 
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of mass communication, and encouraging 
“creative writing.” 


SOME SURPRISING IDEAS ABOUT 
writing and the testing of writing ability 
are expresed by Paul Diederich, perhaps the 
most eminent expert in educational test- 
ing. His “Testing in the New English Pro- 
gram” appears in the English Record for 
spring. 

_Unspeeded tests of reading comprehen- 
sion may, if correlations with success in 
other subjects are shown, convince all mem- 
bers of a staff of the importance of this 
skill. The test must be unspeeded, be- 
cause speed of reading apparently has little 
to do with success in other school work. 
Vocabulary tests are the best of all ob- 
jective tests as predictors of success in 
future work, but they are much affected by 
the socioeconomic status of the testees. The 
best comprehension tests use simple words 
with graduated difficulty of ideas. 

As a predictor of success in writing, test 
essays are less successful than any of the 
objective tests, especially the verbal sec- 
tion of the Scholastic Aptitude Test. 

Since teachers are overloaded and under- 
skilled in writing or in judging writing and 
since the larger enrolments in prospect will 
mean still larger classes and the employ- 
ment of still less able teachers, some devices 
other than the writing and marking of 
many themes must be found if expression 
is to be taught. Presenting for class dis- 
cussion student papers with several varia- 
tions of a part of each, projection of stu- 
dent papers for improvement by classmates, 
and many kinds of single-sentence ex- 
ercises may help. 

Rather incidentally, Diederich remarks 
that many teachers of English do not read 
very much or well, do not write well and — 
cannot distinguish good writing from poor 
(cited by H. R. Finch; see second item 
before this). 


A TEXTBOOK EDITOR—LEE DEIGH- 
ton of Harcourt, Brace—discusses “The 
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Survival of the English Teacher” in ETC, 
for winter, 1953. Mr. Deighton thinks that 
the public sees little value in the teaching 
of English, which it remembers as the (un- 
successful) teaching of grammar. Many 
administrators regard English as a service 
subject which can well be taught in com- 
bined courses, with no separate time in the 
program. These two forces endanger the 
continuation of English teaching. 

Our first error is overemphasis upon fine 
points—many of them untrue—in usage, 
and persistent drill upon an incomplete 
and unsound formal grammar. Fries’s The 
Structure of English and other books by 
other hands may soon give us a defensible 
English grammar, but we do not have one 
now. Sound grammar, soundly [induc- 
tively?] taught would be useful. 

The first error leads to the second—neg- 
lect of the study of language operation and 
of teaching straight thinking. So we should 
deal with the uses of language, suggestion 
as well as denotation, intonation, the way 
words get meaning for each person, safe- 
guarding but using abstractions and gen- 
eralizations, etc. To help thinking, we will 
teach the distinction between facts and 
judgments, the continuity of change in 
everything, the dangers of rigid classifica- 
tion, etc. 

No other teachers are trained to deal 
with language as language, and students 
need such training. 

Mr. Deighton almost ignores literature, 
saying that we cannot defend our position 
in the curriculum by claiming that we are 
developing taste, because the results seem 
so poor. 


“LEFT-HANDED TEACHING” OF 
English is responsible for many of our 
troubles, says Richard Braddock in an edi- 
torial in the Jowa English Bulletin. This is 
the teaching done by persons trained in 
other (frequently nonbook) subjects, with 
only the minimum college courses in Eng- 
lish (in Iowa only fifteen, including fresh- 
man English). Without training in modern 
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linguistics, they drill on—he does not say 
teach—the wrong matters and cannot be 
expected to transmit love of literature, 
which they have not displayed. Potentially 
good well trained teachers, sometimes 
achieve only poor results because they have 
been asked to take, and have foolishly ac- 
cepted, activities such as coaching plays, 
sponsoring the newspaper, etc., for which 
they have not had training or experience 
and which leave them too little time for 
preparation and for reading student papers. 
Our first need is to persuade administra- 
tors that these are serious evils. 


EDUCATIONAL LIBERALS, IN CAL- 
ifornia at least, must be heartened by a re- 
port of a committee of college teachers in 
the Bay area (around San Francisco) pub- 
lished in the California Journal of Second- 
ary Education for February. The title is 
“Preparing High School Students for Col- 
lege Composition,” and the chairman of the 
committee is Alfred H. Grommon, who is in 
charge of English A at Stanford. 

These college teachers regret the sup- 
position of many high school teachers that 
best way to get students past the placement 
examination is to give recognition drills 
in grammar and correction practice in us- 
age. Really, the ability to write clearly and 
decently counts most in the examination, 
and the freshman courses emphasize train- 
ing in thinking. The committee recognize 
that the high school teachers are too heavily ~ 
loaded to do thoroughly satisfactory work. 
They also offer fifteen suggestions for do- 
ing the best possible under present circum- 
stances—suggestions quite in harmony with 
The English Language Arts. 

The magazine may be secured from the 
Stanford University Press, which publishes 
for the California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators. The price is fifty 
cents. 


THE JUNIOR TOWN MEETING GETS 
a big boost in “Youth Has Its Say,” by 
Russell C. Mock, in the Clearing House 
for February, 1953. 
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THE AUDIO-VISUAL COMMUNICA- 
tion review, Volume I, No. 1, is dated win- 
ter, 1953, and is published by the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. The sub- 
scription price is $4.00 per year ($3.00 to 
members of the NEA Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction). 


THE USE OF MERITORIOUS RATHER 
than meretricious literature for the train- 
ing of adolescent tastes is demanded in 
two articles in The Use of English, a Bri- 
tish quarterly, for summer. David Hol- 
brook, in “The Point of Making Things 
Up,” finds the value of expressional writ- 
ing to lie in the fact that it may bring the 
emotions into harmony with reason—an 
idea which has been emphasized in this 
country, too, perhaps best by John T. 
Frederick. Holbrook prefaces his remarks 
about writing with an argument for the use 
of ballads and other folk songs as the lit- 
erary fare in the modern secondary school 
—corresponding to our courses outside col- 
lege-preparatory. James Reeves, in “Coun- 
terfeit Poetry and the Adolescent,” attacks 
sharply some of the traditional anthology 
pieces, such as “Lochinvar,” “The High- 
wayman,” and “How They Brought the 
Good News,” which he says are counterfeits 
of the really good, such as “Agincourt,” 
Hardy’s “The Night of Trafalgar,” the orig- 
inal Robin Hood ballads, or the highland 
ballad which “Lochinvar” partly follows. 
The counterfeits, he says, are slick, glamor- 
ized, superficial. 


PEOPLE ACTUALLY READ BOOKS 
that are easy to get or easy to read, even 
more than the books they say they want 
to read; interest ranks only third as a fac- 
tor of choice. People do not change radi- 
cally upon reading a single book, although 
it may be the final push that produces a 
change which has been building up through 
other reading and experiences. The extent 
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of the reader’s education influences his 
reading behavior more than does his sex, 
age, or economic status. The subtle effects 
of reading, impossible to measure and fre- 
quently not realized by the reader, do most 
to broaden and cultivate him. So Proust, 
Tolstoi, Mann, and Hemingway have pro- 
found effects. All these ideas are expressed 
in Lester Asheim’s article “Research on 
the Reading of Adults,” in the spring issue 
of Library Trends. 


IN “THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
Words” (in the summer issue of the Amer- 
ican Scholar), Dwight L. Bolinger shows 
that often the development of a word’s 
form or meaning is affected by other words 
of somewhat similar form or meaning. The 
central principle is that form tends to agree 
with meaning and meaning with form. His 
examples are interesting. A new emphasis 
upon this phase of linguistics is due chiefly 
to some Spanish researchers, especially Ya- 
kov Malkiel, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and a group of German theorists, 
such as Jost Trier. 


USAGE SUPPORTS “THERE /S” before 
compound subjects if the first member of 
the subject is singular or if the combined 
subject is felt as singular. David S. Berkeley 
gives a convincing array of examples in 
“Agreement of Subject and Verb in Antici- 
patory There Clauses” in American Speech 
for May. 


THE LINGUISTIC ATLAS OF THE 
United States and Canada is cited by Wal- 
ter S. Avis in American Speech for May to 
answer the question “The Past Participle 
Drank: Standard American English?” He 
finds drank used as the participle by the 
following percentages of cultured inform- 
ants: New England, 38; New York, 21.7; 
West Virginia, 83; Pennsylvania, 43.7. In 
the South, however, the participle is usually 
drunk. 
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New Books 


Fiction, Poetry, Drama 


KINGFISHERS CATCH FIRE. By Rumer 
Godden. Viking. $3.50. When Sophie’s hus- 
band died, leaving her with two children in 
the beautiful Vale of Kashmir, she determined 
to make her home there and to help the peo- 
ple. Her experiences with the Indians, her 
efforts to understand the people whom she 
employs and meets in the market, and her 
life in general make a moving story. By the 
author of The River. 


THE ECHOING GROVE. By Rosamond 
Lehmann. Harcourt. $3.95. Two sisters loved 
the same man, and one married him. A psy- 
chological study which moves backward and 
forward in time as we see different views of 
the women. By the author of The Ballad and 
the Source. 


STANFORD SHORT STORIES. Edited by 
Wallace Stegner and Richard Scowcroft. Stan- 
ford University Press. $3.50. Seventh volume 
in a series by Sianford students. Settings 
range from the Philippines to Italy. The 
authors tell their methods and experiences 
in originating the themes and the characters. 
Stegner comments that each story deals with 
exile or dislocation, an individual separated 
from home, his culture, etc. Interesting from 
many angles. 


THE LIGHT IN THE FOREST. By Conrad 
Richter. Knopf. $2.50. A four-year-old boy 
stolen by Indians was adopted by an Indian 
family and for eleven years was, in thought 
and feeling, an Indian. Then he was returned 
to his own family. The psychology of the 
Indian-white boy, of the Indians and the 
whites, is very interestingly portrayed. Richter 
says that if we understand and remember 
our relations with the Indians and how they 
felt toward us, we may better understand 
the feelings of some Africans and Asians to- 
ward whites today. 


THE TIME OF INDIFFERENCE. By AIl- 
berto Moravia. Farrar. $3.50. This was the 
great Italian’s first novel (1929) and was 
very successful in Italy. It has deep implica- 
tions, and the time may be any age. The 
characters are a widowed mother, her daugh- 
ter and her son, and her libertine lover. A 
study of disintegration and of a dissolute 
society. 


74 CENTS. By Richard Bissell. Atlantic. 
$3.50. A story based on a strike in a garment 
factory. Gay, amorous, and provoking. 


THE RETURN OF LANNY BUDD. By 
Upton Sinclair. Viking. $4.00. The jacket 
says: “As peace after World War II dissolves 
under the insidious pressures of the cold war, 
Lanny Budd comes out of retirement to search 
out a postwar ring of Nazi counterfeiters and 
do desperate battle with our enemies behind 
the Iron Curtain.” 


SIMPLE TAKES A WIFE. By Langston 
Hughes. Simon & Schuster. $1.95. A novel of 
Harlem’s rooming-house set. Clever, gossipy, 
personal, hilarious. Not polemic. 


JEZEBEL’S HUSBAND; THE SLEEPING 
BEAUTY: TWO PLAYS. By Robert Nathan. 
Knopf. $3.00. Prologue: “A play on the later 
years of the old Biblical prophet, Jonah, on 
Micah, Tiglath Pileser, and Jonah’s wife Jez- 
ebel.” The second play is located in Holly- 
wood. 


If God made man, He also made laughter. 
... He teaches that way sometimes. 


Both are satire. 


THE HIGH AND THE MIGHTY. By Er- 
nest K. Cann. Sloane. $3.50. In the first pages 
we are introduced to the crew and twenty 
passengers who are taking a plane from Hono- 
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lulu to San Francisco. On flight, something 
went wrong with the engines, and naturally 
all were terrified. The theme is not new, but 
the effect upon individuals as fear of death 
took possession of each person is vividly and 
passionately portrayed. May “Book-of-the- 
Month.” 


IN THE WET. By Nevil Shute. Morrow. 
$3.50. Shute says he has tried to picture the 
British Commonwealth and Australia as they 
may be thirty years from now; so both pres- 
ent and future are pictured. The main charac- 
ters are an elderly clergyman, derelict Stevie 
—who has seen better days—and an inter- 
esting old Chinaman. Odd and provocative. 


SOME FACES IN THE CROWD. By Budd 
Schulberg. Random. $3.00 By the author of 
The Disenchanted and What Makes Sammy 
Run. Human, warm, and sympathetic stories, 
varied in theme and location. Good. 


WAIT, SON, OCTOBER IS NEAR. By John 
Bell Clayton. Macmillan. $3.50. When ten- 
year-old Tucker English found he was to 
leave his old home, where deer, panther, and 
bears had been followed by the Indians and 
where, Grandmother remembered, a Civil 
War battle had been fought, his heart was 
broken. What could he do? A child’s dilemma. 


CHILDREN OF WONDER. By William 
Tenn. Simon & Schuster. $2.95. Twenty-one 
“remarkable and fantastic tales” by well- 
known writers. Truman Capote, Graham 
Green, Stephen Vincent Benét, D. H. Law- 
rence, and others are represented. These 
stories of boys and girls today are all un- 
usual. Good. 


STEPHANIA. By Illona Karmel. Houghton. 
$3.75. Stephania was one of three patients in 
a Swedish hospital. She was a hunchback and 
had known the horrors of concentration camps 
—as has the Polish-born author, who is a 
Radcliffe Phi Beta Kappa, 1952. Stephania 
tried to fight her own battles, but she forgot 
herself in her efforts to help her roommates. 
A tender story, and a tribute to Swedish doc- 
tors and nurses. 


"TIS FOLLY TO BE WISE. By Lion Feucht- 
wanger. Messner. $3.95. An intimate, as- 
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tonishing, and imaginative study of Jean-Jac- 
ques Rousseau, of his life, his death, and his 
spirit, which survives. His philosophical gran- 
deur is exalted; his petty, foolish personal 
life is revealed in two stories of his wife, 
a crude, immoral lower-class woman. Empha- 
sis is laid upon his influence for good after 
his death. 


A GOOD MAN. By Jefferson Young. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $3.00. A first novel by a young man 
born in Mississippi. A tenant farmer, a Negro, 
wished to paint his house white. Albert Clay- 
ton had dignity, hope, pride, yearning for 
“something better than he had known.” White 
men objected to a Negro’s having nobility of 
soul—having a white house. The moving and 
touching story is deceptively simple. 


THE FACE OF THE DEEP. By Jacob Twer- 
sky. World Publishing Co. $3.50. The author 
is blind, and his characters are blind. Each 
tells his own story in short-story style, with 
an occasional story by the Narrator. Most of 
the stories begin with childhood and entrance 
to a school for the blind and tell of ado- 
lescence, adult life, and, in some cases, mar- 
riage. A most unusual form, and distinctive. 
The book is honest and sympathetic but not 
mournful or unduly sentimental. 


GENTLEMAN OF CHINA. By Robert Stan- 
dish. Macmillan. $3.50. By the author of The 
Three Bamboos and Elephant Walk, who has 
spent most of his life in the Orient. Kung 
controls the underworld of Shanghai, which 
he hopes to reform, but in Chinese fashion. 
The filled rice bowl for the starving characters 
is his key to war on crime. Gordon Burn- 
side, head of an insurance company, and the 
police, clash with Kung. There is much food 
for thought in this astute study of the Chinese, 
whom we hope to “civilize.” 


LANDFALL. By Helen Hull. Coward-McCann. 
$3.50. Anice Lang, twice married, with a son 
of her first marriage, is self-centered—happy 
in her profession and somewhat bored with 
her Columbia-professor husband. She is his 
second wife, and he is disillusioned and indif- 
ferent. Without warning, the professor has a 
serious operation. The effect of this shock is 
depicted in a story worth reading. The minor 
characters are good. 
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MY HERO. By Maude Hutchins. New Direc- 
tions. $3.00. By the author of A Diary of 
Love, and quite uninhibited. “A man’s inti- 
mate history as seen through the eyes of a 
woman,” the author says. But we trust it 
is not every man—or every woman. Original 
in theme and expression, but hardly a nice 
book. 


COLLECTED POEMS: 1934-1953. By Dy- 
lan Thomas. New Directions. $3.75. In a pro- 
logue, an “address to my readers, the stran- 
gers,’ Thomas says: “These poems.. .are 
written for the love of man and in praise of 
God.” 


BLANKET BOY: A NOVEL OF SOUTH 
AFRICA. By Peter Lanham and A. S. Mopeli- 
Paulus, Chieftain of Basutoland. Crowell. 
$3.50. A native chieftain speaks for his peo- 
ple. A most interesting study of encroach- 
ment of Europeans upon what we call an “un- 
civilized” race in their own city of Johan- 
nesburg. Primitive beliefs, tribal laws, the 
black man’s heritage, clash with the white 
man’s civilization. The white man is prepared 
to enforce his sense of justice with guns and 
the noose. A serious and timely presentation 
of a world problem. 


THE BEST FROM FANTASY AND SCI- 
ENCE FICTION, SECOND SERIES. Edited 
by Anthony and J. Francis McComas. Little, 
Brown. $3.00. “From prophecy to poltergeist, 
from time travel to transmogrification, each 
story contains a world wherein the impossible 
is made convincing.” From well-known writers 
and beginners. Eighteen stories. 


A KING RELUCTANT. By Vaughn Wilkins. 
Macmillan. $3.50. On a foggy day in 1794, a 
small group of people in a Welsh village were 
startled by the sudden appearance of a nine- 
year-old boy on the flat top of a tomb; ap- 
parently he had dropped from the sky (lost 
dauphin?). The author says the background 
of this story is provided by three historical 
mysteries. The boy became the key figure 
in many events of French and English history. 
Interesting characters, two of them American 
women. 


THE PLAYER’S BOY. By Bryher. Pantheon. 
$2.75. By the author of The Fourteenth of 
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October, a novel of Saxon England. London 
and the time of Beaumont and Fletcher form 
the background of this novel. The author 
sees in the history of this time analogies to 
our own. A beautiful prose style. 


PICNIC: A SUMMER ROMANCE. By Wil- 
liam Inge. Random. $2.50. Winner of the 1953 
New York Drama Critics’ Circle Award. By 
the author of Come Back, Little Sheba. One 
critic says: “A superb comedy—affectionate, 
understanding, penetratingly interesting.” 


THE LOST YEAR. By Robert Hazel. World 
Publishing Co. $3.75. A young man who had 
suffered cruelty and loneliness in his boyhood 
was unable to lead a normal life in later years. 
The author follows him through varied steps 
of degradation in a masterful study of emo- 
tional insecurity and misery. 


SLAVE MUTINY. By William A. Owens. 
John Day. $4.00. Based upon a true story of 
a Spanish slave ship seized in 1839 by the 
slaves aboard and finally captured by an 
American naval vessel. The Spanish demanded 
the slaves, and the case reached the United 
States Supreme Court. J. Q. Adams, Van 
Buren, Bryant, John Greenleaf Whittier, and 
many other notables were involved. The inci- 
dent led to the slaves’ return to Africa and 
the establishment of missions. 


NINE STORIES. By J. D. Salinger. Little, 
Brown. $3.00. By the author of The Catcher 
in the Rye. Seven of the stories were pub- 
lished in the New Yorker. Fresh and percep- 
tive treatment of the adolescent. Good read- 
ing. 


NEW RUSSIAN STORIES. Selected and 
translated by B. G. Guerney. New Directions. 
$3.75. Sixteen short stories indicative of the 
nature of the Russian people since 1917. Such 
authors as Gorki, Pasternak, and Alexei Tol- 
stoi are represented. Good. 


ISLAND OF THE BLUE MACAWS. By 
James Ramsey Ullman. Lippincott. $3.50. 
By the author of The White Tower. A wide 
range of travel and interests is reflected in 
these seventeen stories. The title story is laid 
in Brazil. Brilliant. 
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shorts, all written by present or recent stu- 
dents at the New School, make a book re- 
cognizably different from similar collections 
of Alabama, Cornell, and Stanford. Most of 
them are vivid, spare, and rather grim. They 
are grouped according to mood or theme. 


THE DAUGHTER OF BUGLE ANN. By 
MacKinlay Kantor. Random. $2.00. A sequel 
to The Voice of Bugle Ann. Located in a fox- 
hunting district in Missouri. Unique characteri- 
zation. Bugle Ann was an aristocrat; her 
daughter was an aristocrat. An apparent mé- 
salliance threatened the line of inheritance, 
but fate was kind. Heredity is very impor- 
tant—in fox-hounds. Humorous, sentimental, 
clever. 


A STRANGER HERE. By Robert Henriques. 
Viking. $3.75. The setting is England. An old- 
er man—successful, happy with his family 
and his broad farm—resents old age, which he 
sees is coming. Of course a young woman ap- 
pears, and he gambles his wealth to build a 
great fortune and tries to renew his youth. 
A dramatic story with many characters and 
human predicaments. 


SILKY. By Elizabeth Coatsworth. Pantheon. 
$2.75. By the author of The Enchanted. This 
is another “incredible” story, as eerie as an 
Irish fairy tale. Cephus Hewes has inherited 
a fine old house and a farm in Maine, but he 
is a failure, and the house is falling into ruins. 
There is a burying ground too. A schoolteacher 
helps solve Cephus’ problem, but she does 
not work magic. It is a charming story. A 
few illustrations, quite artistic. 


THE HOUR AWAITS. By March Cost. Lip- 
pincott. $3.50. In 1921 an Austrian princess 
is sent on a secret mission to London in quest 
of a too-ardent letter. She stays only twenty- 
four hours, but many things happen. A gay, 
incredible, charming novel. 


THE ROMANCE OF TRISTAN AND 
ISEULT. Retold by Joseph Bédier. (“Anchor 
Books.”) Doubleday. $0.65. This is a satis- 
factory version of one of the most famous 
medieval romances and is the first issue in a 
new series of inexpensive “paper” books. 
“Anchor books are available in no other in- 
expensive reprint form, and in many cases there 
is no other edition available.” 


NEW VOICES: AMERICAN WRITING 
TODAY. Edited by Don M. Wolfe. (“Perma 
Specials”). Permabooks (Doubleday). Pp. 
384. $0.50. Short stories, some of them short- 


THIS WEEK’S SHORT STORIES. Edited 
by Stewart Beach. Random. $3.00. Selected 
from This Week magazine, with a short sketch 
of each author and an essay by the editor on 
“How To Write the Short-short Story.” Ellery 
Queen, Budd Schulberg, and Alec Waugh are 
among the authors included. 


THE SPARKS FLY UPWARD. By James 
Ronald. Messner. $3.75. Quintin Gourlay was 
a motherless boy of fourteen deserted by his 
artist father. Born in Scotland, he later had 
very strange experiences in Chicago and Lon- 
don. An unusual study of a boy and a father 
too little interested in social responsibility. 
Quite readable. 


O RUGGED LAND OF GOLD. By Martha 
Martin. Macmillan. $3.00. Martha and Don 
Martin, prospectors living on the coast of 
Alaska, planned to leave their isolated home 
for the winter months. Don disappeared. 
Martha, who was expecting a child, spent the 


winter alone. Eventually Indians, and Don, . 


came. A fine adventure story. 


NINE DAYS OF MUKALLA. By Frederic 
Prokosch. Viking. $3.00. Four people—an eld- 
erly Englishwoman, a young English girl, a 
young diplomat, and an American scholar— 
were wrecked on an Arabian island. Their 
tragic journey back to civilization by sea and 
desert; the natives they met; their physical 
and spiritual experiences; the intense reac- 
tions to sights of lost cities, pearl divers, 
and beautiful landscapes are described with 
charm and suspense. 


OUT OF THE MIDWEST. By Frank Siedel. 
World Publishing Co. $2.50. By the author of 
The Ohio Story. Thirty-one dramatic stories 
of Americans and the events that made them 
famous, including the story of the painting 
of “The Spirit of ’76,” Clarence Darrow’s first 
important case, Zane Grey’s start as a novel- 
ist, and other human-interest stories of early 
Ohio people and products. 
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THE BRACELET. By Beatrice Page. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $3.00. Through pastures ana woods, 
on a raw spring day, an old woman pursues 
her way from a small town to the distant light- 
house. As she slowly, stumblingly, walks down 
the long uneven path, she relives her past 
life: the pride, selfishness, love, and mis- 
understandings of a woman who has had ex- 
periences. It is rather fascinating. 


21 VARIATIONS ON A THEME. Collected 
by Donald Webster Cory. Greenburg. $3.75. 
Each story is of high literary quality, by an 
author of note. A short sketch of each writer 
appears. Personal, psychological, and social 
problems related to homosexuality are stud- 
ied, though the word is not used; all the 
stories are restrained, subtle, and sympathetic 
—but not less convincing than the common 
cruder ones. 


THE PRIVATE DINING ROOM AND 
OTHER NEW VERSES. By Ogden Nash. 
Little, Brown. $3.00. Clifton Fadiman says: 
“And so ladies and gentlemen, I hope that 
during some appropriately merry month of 
May Mr. Ogden Nash will wake up in the 
morning and be Pulitsurprised.” Quite Nashed. 


NAVPAC. By Charles Wharton Stork. Book- 
man Associates. Pp. 79. $2.50. A single nar- 
rative poem, beginning with Waikiki the night 
before Pearl Harbor, recounting the battle 
of Leyte, and ending in a Honolulu reunion. 
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Some passages are real poetry; some, just con- 
nective tissue. 


Reprints 


LOST CIVILIZATIONS: THREE ADVEN- 
TURE NOVELS. By H. Rider Haggard. Do- 
ver. $3.95. Contains Montezuma’s Daughter, 
Eric Brighteyes, and Cleopatra. Deservedly 
popular adventure tales of long ago, first 
published in the 1880's. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Laurence 
Sterne. Introduction by John Cowper Powys. 
Illustrated by Brian Robb. (“Macdonald Illus- 
trated Classics.”) Coward-McCann. 


ROAD KID. (Originally The Dark Adven- 
ture.) By Howard Pease. Bantam. $0.25. A 
serious sociological study in the form of a 
thriller—about teen-agers. 


GENGHIS KHAN, EMPEROR OF ALL 
MEN. By Harold Lamb. Bantam. $0.25. 


ROME HAUL. By Walter D. Edmonds. 
(“Bantam Giants.”) Bantam. $0.35. 


I THOUGHT OF DAISY. By Edmund Wilson. 
(“Ballantine Books.”) Farrar. $0.35. 


WORD POWER MADE EASY. By Norman 
Lewis. Permabooks (Doubleday). $0.35. 


Nonfiction 


THE SHAME AND GLORY OF THE IN- 
TELLECTUALS. By Peter Viereck. Beacon. 
$4.00. “Babbitt Junior versus the Rediscovery 
of Values.” Viereck urges a moral revolution 
and an ethical code which can be the glory of 
the intellectuals—basic American values which 
have been the glory of the past. Excerpts 
have been printed in magazines. 


THE AMERICAN TEMPER: PATTERNS 
OF OUR INTELLECTUAL HERITAGE. 
By Richard D. Mosier. University of Cali- 
fornia Press. $5.00. Four parts: “The Puritan 
Mind,” “The American Enlightenment,” “The 
Romantic Mind,” “The Modern Temper.” 


In the fourth part, there is discussion of pro- 
gressive education, education as experience, 
and education in the democratic state. Stimu- 
lating and engrossing. 


DIGGING BEYOND THE TIGRIS. By 
Linda Braidwood. Schuman. $4.50. Mrs. 
Braidwood and her husband made an expedi- 
tion to the Kurdish Hills in Iraq. They were 
looking for evidence of the change from pre- 
historic cave dwelling and hunting to the 
establishment of villages, farms, and food 
production. A tale of a small band coping 
with primitive equipment and loving it. Maps, 
pictures. 
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WORLD WITHOUT END: THE MIDDLE 
EAST. By Emil Lengyel. John Day. $5.00. 
The book is a study of Arabs, Turks, Iranians, 
and Jews—their history, lands, and culture. Of 
particular interest is the history of Israel. 
“The oil bonanza has begun a revolution, so- 
cial, economic, political, and strategic.” 


AMERICA’S ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS. 
By A. Hyatt Verrill and Ruth Verrill. Put- 
nam. Pp. 332. $5.00. This is a rich collection 
of legend and fact. The authors have made 
extended explorations of the Maya, Aztec, 
and Inca ruins, and their theories are tre- 
mendously exciting. Illustrated. 


DOWN IN THE HOLLER: A GALLERY 
OF OZARK SPEECH. By Vance Randolph 
and G. P. Wilson. University of Oklahoma 
Press. $5.00. Many readers will remember 
We Always Lie to Strangers, and no doubt 
some will remember the folk speech—early 
American survivals. The book is amusing and 
delightfully written. Hillbillies at their best. 


THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. By How- 
ard Mumford Jones. Harvard University Press. 
$3.50. Lectures delivered on the Cook Foun- 
dation at the University of Michigan in 1952. 
What the pursuit of happiness meant to the 
American people as one of their inalienable 
rights is the theme. 


EXPLORATIONS IN SCIENCE. By Walde- 
mar Kaempfert. Viking. $3.50. Expesitions of 
scientific wonders which have been subjects 
of science fiction and headline news for the 
last ten years or so. 


MANTA. By Hans Hass. Rand McNally. 
$4.50. A true, real story picture of deep-sea 
adventure. Under the Red Sea with spear 
and camera. Unique photographs. 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
BUSINESSMAN. By Howard R. Bowen. Har- 
per. $3.50. Third in the series on the “Ethics 
and Economics of Society.” Basic question: 
What responsibilities to society should the 
American businessman reasonably be expect- 
ed to assume? 


UNDERSEA ADVENTURE. By Philippe 
Diole. Messner $4.50. A thrilling adventure 
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story of exploration of “the world beneath the 
sea.” Studies of little-known marine animals 
and plant life vie with archeological findings 
for our interest. To many readers the remark- 
able state of preservation of sunken Roman 
galleys and their cargoes will be exciting. The 
author feels that we have only made a begin- 
ning of the study of the ocean bed. Illustrated. 


MIRACLE IN THE HILLS. By Mary T. 
Martin, M.D., and Legette Blythe. McGraw- 
Hill. $3.50. A heartening story of what one 
woman and her husband accomplished among 
the primitive mountain people of North Caro- 
lina. Photographs. 


DESERT HARVEST. By Vanya Oakes. Win- 
ston. $2.75. (“Land of the Free” series.) An 
inspiring story of the Japanese in California. 
Beautiful drawings. 


THIS IS OHIO. By Grace Goulder Izant. 
World Publishing Co. $2.75. Ohio’s eighty- 
eight counties in words and pictures. Growth 
and development of industries, mining, ship- 
ping, etc. Many photographs. 


ARNOLD BENNETT. By Reginald Pound. 
Harcourt. Pp. 385. $5.75. Not only an absorb- 
ing biography but a study of a period and a 
social history. All his life, Bennett seldom 
missed a day in writing a lengthy journal. 
He was a tireless correspondent, and his letters 
from many other noted writers have been pre- 
served. Pound has had access! to very impor- 
tant material, including notes and letters of 
Mrs. Bennett and those of Dorothy Cheston 
Bennett, mother of Bennett’s daughter. Few 
biographies have a personal touch equal to 
this. Bennett was a brilliant personality, and 
a successful man in all but his private life. 
Photographs. 


CHARLEY MOON. By Reginald Arkell. Har- 
court. $2.50. By the author of Old Herbaceous. 
Charlie brought cheer and fun to the West 
End theater, and London loved him. A warm- 
hearted story of a lovable character. 


I MARRIED A KOREAN. By Agnes Davis 
Kim. John Day. $3.75. A Missouri woman 
married a Korean student and went to live 
in Korea in 1932. She tells a vivid story of 
hardships, the good they tried to do, the peo- 
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ple, and “the best of mothers-in-law,” whom 
she loved. 


THE AMAZING MR. DOOLITTLE. By 
Quentin Reynolds. Appleton. $3.95. The biog- 
raphy of the man who led the raid on Tokyo, 
covering his boyhood in Alaska, his interest 
in prize fighting, two wars, friendships, and 
his part in developing air power. 


AMERICA REBELS. By Richard M. Dos- 
ron. Pantheon. $5.00. From diaries, letters, and 
other private papers, the author has selected 
material written by a large range of people, 
including the unknown and obscure. The result 
is a personal history of eyewitnesses and par- 
ticipants in the Revolution. These are gripping 
narratives. 


PAGEANT OF THE ROSE. By Jean Gordon. 
Studio-Crowell. Pp. 232. About 64x94. A 
history of the rose in art, religion, legend, 
romance, poetry, prose. Interesting chapters 
on rose cures, cosmetics, and cookery; sym- 
bolism and mysticism; martyrs and miracles; 
charms and portents. Beautifully illustrated. 
Gorgeous jacket. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN PARADE. By 
H. J. Duteil. Translated by Fletcher Pratt. 
Twayne. $3.75. “The strange portrait of 
America that Europe accepts.” This “Parade” 
has been a leading seller in Spain, Italy, Mor- 
occo, France, Algiers, and other countries. 
There is a chapter on the American Negro 
which other nations particularly like to quote. 
Women, religion, churches, diet, art, Holly- 
wood, sex—all receive attention. Of course 
we don’t agree. 


WITH A QUIET HEART. By Eva Le Gal- 
lienne. Viking. $4.50. “I have loved every mo- 
ment of my life. I find the present good and 
I look to the future.” This spirit is the key- 
note of this remarkable autobiography. There 
are also recollections of three generations of 
stage notables and other people. Inspiring. 


LORENZO IN SEARCH OF THE SUN. By 
Eliot Fay. Bookman Associates. $2.75. D. H. 
Lawrence in Italy, Mexico, and the American 
Southwest, 1920-30. A colorful, intimate study 
of his daily life and associates. Dramatic. 
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NO STONE UNTURNED. By Jan R. Hamil- 
ton. Funk & Wagnalls. $2.75. The young Scot- 
tish leader of the small gang that stole the 
Stone of Scone from Westminster Abbey tells 
an interesting story of the exploit, with many 
clever thrusts at the English. Scottish na- 
tional feeling is emphasized. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS. Translated by E. V. 
Rieu. Penguin Books (Baltimore). Paper, 
$0.65. cloth, $1.95. An attempt by an eminent 
scholar and translator to reproduce the mean- 
ing and tone of the Gospels better than the 
King James Bible and the American revisions 
do. The result is not shocking, but at times 
surprising; the differences are usually in tone 
more than in meaning. 


THE GOSPELS TRANSLATED INTO 
MODERN ENGLISH. By J. B. Phillips. 
Macmillan. $2.75. A scholarly English clergy- 
man renders the Gospels in colloquial—not 
slangy—language to give more accurately the 
effect of the original colloquial Greek. The 
effect is sometimes startling—e.g., in the ren- 
dering of the twenty-fourth chapter of 
Matthew. 


MAKING A POEM. By Melville Cane. Har- 
court. $2.95. An accepted but not major poet, 
who writes in his leisure from law practice, 
here sets down as clearly as he can the way 
poems start and develop. Critics and teachers 
of “creative writing” will be interested most. 
One fact of obvious importance is that poetic 
impulses arise out of the subconscious only 
in time of leisure—not when there is a demand 
for a poem. 


PEOPLE, PLACES, AND BOOKS. By Gil- 
bert Highet. Oxford University Press. $3.50. 
A miscellany consisting of essays which, when 
cut, became a series of radio talks. They 
cover a very wide range of topics—the only 
wholly common element being discussion of 
one or more books. The approach is frequently 
oblique and surprising, usually interesting. 
Both thoughtful and readable. 


7 ARTS. Selected and edited by Fernando 
Puma. (“Perma Specials.”) Permabooks 
(Doubleday). $0.50. Rather miscellaneous ar- 
ticles about literature, the theater, the dance, 
and sculpture and painting, with a few poems 
and forty-eight pages of halftones of modern 
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art brought together in order that each art 
may gain by close association with others. 
Some of the papers by eminent writers are 
first published here. 


THE FORLORN DEMON: DIDACTIC 
AND CRITICAL ESSAYS. By Allen Tate. 
Regnery. $3.00. These eight full-length and 
five short essays, all published in magazines, 
are in the main stream of the saner New 
Criticism. They assume the reader’s thorough 
familiarity with the works discussed. 


SIGRID UNDSET: A STUDY IN CHRIS- 
TIAN REALISM. By A. H. Winsnes. Sheed 
& Ward. $3.00. Winsnes traces the changing 
attitude toward religion and the (Catholic) 
church revealed in Sigrid Undset’s fiction and 
magazine articles. He discussed his general 
idea with her, and says she approved. 


A READER’S GUIDE TO T. S. ELIOT. By 
George Williamson. Noonday Press. $3.50. 
A specialist in Eliot and the metaphysical 
poets leads us step by step through the im- 
portant poems. He takes into account the 
epigraphs, explains allusions which we may 
overlook or not understand, and proceeds with 
close reading. 


EDITH WHARTON. By Blake Nevius. Uni- 
versity of California Press. $3.75. A full study 
of Edith Wharton’s novels and short stories 
by one who admires her work yet admits quite 
bluntly her limitations and the weakness of 
her later period. 


BREWER’S DICTIONARY OF PHRASE 
AND FABLE, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
Harper. $5.00. One of the most useful of all 
reference books now brought up to date, in- 
cluding World War II terms. Your library 
should have it; you will find it convenient and 
fascinating on your own desk. 
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THE SUPERNATURAL READER. Edited 
by Groff and Lucy Conklin. Lippincott. $3.95. 
The thirty stories are mostly spine-chilling 
(rather uneven in effectiveness) tales of ghosts, 
devils, etc. Half of the thirty are less than 
twenty years old and by Americans; the Brit- 
ish stories are earlier, a few from the last 
century. The introduction suggests that such 
stories please us by tickling—not fully rous- 
ing—ancestral memories. 


WHO SPEAKS FOR MAN? By Norman 
Cousins. Macmillan. $3.50. Here “man” 
means all mankind, not any one people. A 
forceful argument for world federation has 
an autobiographical introduction, which in- 
cludes some excellent pages on the purposes of 
education. Cousins says that, though “modern” 
man as we have known him is obsolete, man 
need not be. Much of the material has ap- 
peared in magazine articles. 


WHAT IS A JEW? By Morris N. Kertzer. 
World Publishing Co. $2.50. A well-known 
rabbi answers succinctly several scores of 
questions about Judaism. Jews are not a race 
but a group who accept Judaism, which is a 
civilization as much as a religion. 


EDUCATION AND LIBERTY. By James 
Bryant Conant. Harvard University Press. 
$3.00. Conant’s recent political appointment 
adds interest to his book. “This is not a 
scholarly treatise for teachers or school ad- 
ministrators but an attempt to clarify certain 
educational problems that must concern every 
responsible citizen,” says Conant. He compares 
the educational patterns of the United States 
with those of several other countries. He 
questions the differences which he uncovers. 
In general, he prefers our own system. He 
suggests some changes. He does not favor pri- 
vate schools. 


Professional 


ADAPTING THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PROGRAM TO THE NEEDS OF YOUTH: 
FIFTY-SECOND YEARBOOK, NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCA- 
TION, PART I. University of Chicago Press. 
Pp. 317. $2.75 (paper). This report discusses 


at length the best methods of determining the 
needs of youth and of constructing a cur- 
riculum to meet them, but it does not give 
definite approval to any one curriculum pat- 
tern. Emphasis is upon attitudes and social 
skills, although the necessity for information 
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NEW BOOKS 


and for number, language, and shop skills is 
recognized. Teaching methods are implied 
but little described. 


IMPROVING TRANSITION FROM 
SCHOOL TO COLLEGE. Edited by Arthur 
E. Traxler and Agatha Townsend. Harper. 
$2.75. Based upon information gathered 
through questionnaires—one to the colleges 
in 1949 and one to secondary schools in 1950 
—by a committee of the Educational Records 
Bureau. This deals with curriculum as a whole 
and over-all adjustment of the institutions. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PRONUNCIATION. By 
Helge Kokeritz. Yale University Press. Pp. 
516. $7.50. Interesting and important, but 
requiring considerable training in phonetics 
for ready or even satisfactory comprehension. 
The unskilled will be pleased to know that 
Kokeritz finds Shakespeare’s sounds less dif- 
ferent from ours than many have supposed. 
His evidence is largely puns and rhymes, but 
also spellings and rhythms. 


BLUE BOOK OF 16 MM FILMS. Educa- 
tional Screen (64 East Lake St., Chicago, 
Ill.). Pp. 172. $2.00. This twenty-eighth an- 
nual lists 7,500 films for all levels and all sub- 
jects. Only three pages are devoted to lan- 
guage arts and literature, but many films 
under other heads might be used in high 
school English. 


THE ACTIVITY HIGH SCHOOL. By Lau- 
rence S. Flaum. Harper. $4.50. This attempt 
to describe the high school in which students 
learn through experiences or activities, often 
in unconventional courses, is disappointing in 
its treatment of the humanities and of lan- 


guage. 


WHEN PEOPLES SPEAK TO PEOPLES. 
By Harold E. Snyder. American Council on 
Education. $3.00. An account of the work of 
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the Commission on Internal Educational Re- 
construction (Germany) and the Commission 
on Occupied Areas, by the director of both, 
precedes a hundred pages of suggestions for 
improving international contacts by means of 
interchange of students, teachers, and other 
persons, correspondence, etc. 


RECOMMENDED CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
OF 1952. Compiled by Louise Davis from the 
Library Journal. Library Journal, (62 West 
45th St., New York 36, N.Y.). Of the one- 
hundred pages in the book, thirty are devoted 
to signed reviews contributed to the magazine 
by many different librarians. On the average, 
each review is about twice the length of those 
in the English Journal “Teaching Materials.” 


THEIR FUTURE IS OUR BUSINESS. By 
E. A. Barrell, Jr. Dorrance (Philadelphia). 
$1.50. A small and slender volume of simple 
advice for teachers—any teachers, but espe- 
cially young ones—stated with a smile. 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY. By 
Ernest R. Hilgard. Harcourt. Pp. 659 (oct- 
av.). $5.75. This textbook is unusually well 
written and attractively illustrated. The teach- 
er will enjoy this review of the subject, be- 
cause of its emphasis upon learning and emo- 
tions and the hundred pages it devotes to 
personal and social problems; good high 
school seniors will find it interesting and re- 
warding. 


USING YOUR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
By Morton Rossof. H. W. Wilson Co. (New 
York 52). Pp. 75. $0.70. A new library guide 
for student use. Material presented is organ- 
ized into eight units (biography, science, etc.). 
Although these units are not stimulating in 
themselves, they can serve as a means of teach- 
ing locational skills after a real occasion for 
learning such information has come up in the 
classroom. 
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Teaching Materials 


Texts 


LET’S READ: NEW SERIES, BOOK TWO. 
By George Murphy, Emma Lundgren, and 
Helen Rand Miller. Holt. Pp. 430. $2.56. Made 
up, like the earlier series, of interesting—even 
exciting and emotional—short stories. Each 
story has a subtitle suggesting what to expect 
from it. The questions and exercises following 
the selections increase in maturity as the 
book advances. Reading to find needed infor- 
mation or ideas is left for a later volume. 


BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH WORK- 
BOOKS AND HANDBOOKS, GRADES 9, 
10, 11, AND 12. By Paulene M. Yates and 
Edward N. DeLaney. Row, Peterson & Co. 
(Evanston, IIl.). Pp. 256 each, plus 24-page 
booklet of Mastery Tests. $0.92 each. The 
general pattern of the four books is the same 
—four units in each, with the handbook 
material in small instalments followed im- 
mediately by practice work. 

The handbook is conservative, even to the 
point of demanding “It is I,” and detailed, to 
the extent of eighteen rules for capitals and a 
full conjugation of six tenses in both voices 
and three persons. The practice material con- 
sists entirely of detached sentences, some of 
them unnatural. Original sentences are to be 
written by the student at the end of each 
practice. 

The problems introduced are carefully grad- 
ed. The easiest, even though not the most 
fundamental or important, comes first, to 
give students a taste of success. Capitalization 
(in Grade 9) is presented in two instalments, 
to avoid confusion. 

The books are consumable. 


LIVING YOUR ENGLISH: BOOKS 1, 2, 
3, AND 4. By Robert G. Colton, Grace M. 
Davis, and Evelyn A. Hanshaw. Heath. Pp. 
200 each. $1.00 each. These four consumable 
workbooks, with instruction upon the usages 
involved, are meant for the use of students 
who have had some difficulty understanding 


the English fundamentals and others who may 
profit by laboratory or individualized work on 
the mechanics. Many devices are used to facil- 
itate comprehension: easy points first, ad- 
vance by small steps, simple explanations of 
the value of each point to the student, ex- 
planation rather than definition of terms used. 

An attempt is made to keep all this in- 
struction and drill a part of actual communi- 
cation experience. Each “experience” is intro- 
duced by a little talk about some situation 
common in students’ daily lives, uses drill 
material about the same topic, and ends with 
an opportunity for free composition on some 
phase of the same topic. The topics in Book 
1 are centered about individual adjustment; 
those in Book 2, about living in the various 
school groups; and those in Book 3, about liv- 
ing society; and those in Book 4 about the 
future occupations. 

Each book is accompanied by diagnostic 
and achievement tests. 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND WRITING CONVENTIONS. By 
George Brandon Saul. Stackpole Co. (Harris- 
burg, Pa.) Pp. 79. $1.00. Paper. A noncon- 
sumable workbook, extremely condensed, with 
free use of technical terms. 


FRIES AMERICAN ENGLISH SERIES 
FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE, Books I and II and 
Teachers Guide. By Pauline M. Rojas and 
Staf. Heath. $1.60; $1.68; $4.00. The de- 
velopment of the “Fries American English 
Series” is a major project of the English 
Section, Department of Education, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. In this endeavor, the staff of the 
English Section has been guided by the re- 
search of the English Language Institute of 
the University of Michigan, and Dr. Charles 
C. Fries, director of the institute, has served 
as technical consultant to the project. 
Although only one-third of the entire job 
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TEACHING 


has been completed, the books of the series 
which have appeared so far represent a mile- 
stone in methodology and materials for the 
teaching of English as a foreign language in 
the elementary grades IV-VI. Similar material 
for junior high schools are projected for pub- 
lication in 1953 and for senior high school in 
1954. 

Book I and Book II are designed as class- 
room texts for pupils of ages ten to fourteen 
who study English as a second language against 
a Spanish language background and a Latin- 
American cultural background. For the ac- 
companying teachers’ guide, a novel device 
has been adopted: the pages of the pupils’ 
books are reproduced in the guide, and, along- 
side each, fairly detailed guidance notes to 
the teacher on recommended classroom ac- 
tivities are given. 

In contrast with many traditional texts for 
pupils learning English as a second language 
in the elementary grades, several other fea- 
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tures of the “Fries American English Series” 
are particularly noteworthy: careful attention 
to structural analyses of American English and 
Latin-American Spanish is reflected in the 
grading and presentation of the textual ma- 
terial; in accordance with the Fries “oral 
approach,” the pupils’ initial contact with the 
textual material is aural-oral; reading and 
writing are not neglected, however, and the 
reading material provides information upon 
which to build, on an elementary level, an 
understanding of American life and institutions. 
Since the books are entirely in English, they 
can be and are being used for classroom in- 
struction for pupils with language back- 
grounds other than Spanish, although they 
were not designed for this purpose. 
Teachers of English as a second language 
welcome the appearance of this new series. 


KENNETH CROFT 


INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Leisure Reading 


RED SAILS ON THE JAMES. By Leone 
Adelson. McKay. $2.75. The story combines 
adventure in a Chinese junk and finding of lost 
treasure with experiences in healthy family 
life and in happy interracial and intercultural 
relationships. The central setting is restored 
Williamsburg. Much authentic American 
geography and history and one colorful fic- 
tional character, Mr. Honeycutt, are woven 
into an easily read book that will have much 
appeal for teen-agers, especially those of 
junior high school age. 

HELEN F. OLson 


QuEEN ANNE HicH SCHOOL 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


VAGABOND SUMMER. By Anne Emery. 
Westminster. $2.50. Peg Morrison receives, 
as a high school graduation gift from her 
somewhat reluctant parents, helps toward 
financing a six-week youth-hosteling trip. As 
usual, Anne Emery tells a good story, offer- 
ing adventure, romance, information, and in- 
sight into teen-age problem-solving. Peg’s 
struggles toward achieving a career as a 
commercial artist reveal her personality de- 
velopment and the relationship of self-adjust- 


ment to vocational as well as_ personal 
achievement. Easy reading. 
H. F. O. 


MESSENGER BY NIGHT. By Mary Evans 
Andrews. Illustrated by Avery Johnson. Long- 
mans. $2.75. A World War II story which 
convincingly describes the hardships and the 
heroism of the people of Rhodes. Men and 
women, boys and girls, all play their impor- 
tant part in the cause of their island’s libera- 
tion to the mother-country, Greece, after 
six hundred-forty years of foreign domination. 
Interwoven in a plot made up of secret mis- 
sions, the perfidies of informers, and a con- 
tinual battle of wits with the Fascist invaders 
is a natural, unobtrusive description of the 
charming domestic, religious, and social cus- 
toms of the Rhodians. The horrors of war 
are shown, not in a way that would make the 
book somewhat objectionable for young minds 
but in a manner that stimulates the reader’s 
admiration. A thoroughly wholesome story for 
the junior high level. 


BROTHER JOHN OF THE Cross, C.S.C. 


St. Epwarp HicH ScHoor LIBRARY 
LAKEwoop, OHIO 
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TALES OF THE CHEYENNES. By Grace 
Jackson Penney. Illustrated by W. R. West. 
Houghton. $2.25. These fables accentuate de- 
sirable personality factors. The story of the 
contentious braves points up the values of 
co-operation. The tale of the origin of the 
buffalo ridicules condescension. Magic moun- 
tains open and close. Skills like arrow-making, 
fire-building, and tanning are magic. One tale 
foretells the coming of the white men, who 
will kill the buffalo and sell liquor. Fables 
ridicule Wihio, the lazy Indian. The trusted 
chief who apropriated the grain of his tribe 
became the thieving coyote. 


JAMES GULICK 


San RaFaEt (CALIF.) H1icGH SCHOOL 


THE LAND AND THE WATER. By Tom 
Person. Ariel Books. $2.75. Modris and Juris 
Zarins and parents are displaced persons 
from Latvia who suffer hardships of adjust- 
ing as farm laborers in Texas. Zarin, turning 
to carpentry, learns that most employers dis- 
like all DP’s because some have shifted from 
job to job. The boys resent the attitude of 
American pupils toward them, but they get 
jobs in a local store and finally, through re- 
sourcefulness, thrift, and kindness, character- 
ized by action, acquire land and settle down 
in Texas. 

J. G. 


SILVER YANKEE. By Lee Wyndham. Win- 
ston. $2.50. Perk Hilton, a Yankee, accompa- 
nied her father to Pomeroy plantation, which 
he was to restore for the Plantation Silver 
Company by the deadline, its twenty-fifth 
anniversary. Lorrie Pomeroy epitomizes the 
resentment of the old South toward the 
Northerners in her attempts to thwart the res- 
toration operations. Christmas and spring at 
Pomeroy, a terrifying hurricane, and the res- 
toration ball eventually brought an under- 
standing between Perk and Lorrie. Teen-age 
girls will enjoy it. 

EtvaA McBEetH 


Newton (Kan.) ScHoor 


CHUCK. By Evelyn Elkins. Lippincott. $2.75. 
Ma’s remark, “Did the Lord want to send 
His flood again, we could fill the ark right 
here!” indicates fourteen-year-old Chuck’s 
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interests in his Florida pinelands home. Piney, 
a skunk; a land turtle; a broken-winged dove; 
rats; Ham, his dog; and the hostile cat, all 
contributed to Chuck’s recovery from polio. 
His reaction to the beauty of nature; his 
girl cousin, Charlie; his versatile, blind 
cousin, Monk; and his understanding family 
were factors in developing Chuck’s personal- 
ity and character. 

E. M. 


FAST IRON. By Victor Mays. Houghton. 
$2.50. A seventeen-year-old farm boy is shang- 
haied aboard a nineteenth-century whaling 
vessel. Desperate at first, the boy comes to 
enjoy the voyage—except for his feud with 
another young hand—as he gradually learns 
the rugged lore of whaling. The adventure is 
lusty without being trite, and the black-and- 
white illustrations by the author are impres- 
sive. Good reading for boys in Grades 


VIT-X. 


DwicuT L. BurTON 


FLoripA STATE UNIVERSITY 
TALLAHASSEE 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: THE STORY 
OF POOR RICHARD. By Eulalie Osgood 
Grover. Dodd, Mead. $2.75. Straight chrono- 
logical, birth-to-death narrative of Franklin’s 
life—conscientiously done but extraordinarily 
dull. There is a greater concern with Frank- 
lin’s early life as a printer than with his later 
experience as a statesman, and there is very 
little attempt at real interpretation of charac- 
ter. Senior high school reading level. 


D. L. B. 


THE BUFFALO WALLOW. By Charles Ten- 
ney Jackson. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00. Charles 
Tenney Jackson, now seventy years of age, 
takes a backward look to the time when he and 
his cousin Ellis lived right in the middle of 
America, according to the “Joggerfee” map. 
Nothing ever fazed these two mischievous 
boys. Effie, Ellis’ mother, is a lovable pioneer 
who knows how to manage all males and at 
the same time how to lay plans for romance. 
Anyone interested in reading of pioneer boy- 
hood days should read The Buffalo Wallow. 


HILpA BRANTLEY 


Rosert E. Lee ScHoor 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 


PROGRAM FOR CHRISTINE. By Pearl 
Bucklen Bentei. Longmans. $2.75. Since 
Christine cannot go to college, as her high 
school friends are doing, she accepts a job 
in a local radio station. She is rewarded for 
her hard work, unusual ability, and keen 
interest by having her dream of putting the 
radio to work for children come true. The 
love affairs of Christine add zest to the book. 
All high school girls who are interested in dra- 
matics, writing, or radio work will do well to 
read this wholesome and inspiring book. 

H. B. 


A TALE OF TWO COLLIES. By E. W. 
Betenson. Parkwood Press. $2.25. When Blue 
Mist is blinded in an accident, Golden Ray 
becomes her eyes and teacher until she can 
get about in familiar places alone. The author 
shows deep understanding of these lovable, 
intelligent collies and makes the reader see 
through the dogs’eyes and ears. Although the 
publisher describes the book as for ages ten 
to fourteen, any lover of animals should en- 
joy this little book. 

MyrTLe BLANK 
JEFFERSON JuNIOR HicH SCHOOL 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


PLENTY OF PIRATES. By Elizabeth Meg. 
Putnam. $2.50. When young America was 
paying tribute for protection against pirates, 
Tom Walton, thirteen, went on an errand 
aboard a ship bound for Algiers. Falling 
through an open hatch, he was discovered 
unconscious only after the ship was well out 
to sea. Without the usual horrors and nauti- 
cal terms of many sea stories, the book pro- 
vides well for the reader age ten to fourteen 
who needs an interesting story told in simple 
style. 

M. B. 


RIDE WEST INTO DANGER. By Billy 
Warren. McKay. $2.50. Sandy Dowling was 
faced with the necessity of making the long 
journey from Missouri to Colorado alone. 
The fact that he was only fourteen years 
old made the trip even more adventurous than 
usual in 1858. With the help of his horse 
Rambler and of Strong Bow, friendly Indian 
guide for wagon trains going to California, 
Sandy eventually arrived at his destination. 
On the way he had trouble with Jonathan 
Tanner, Yellow Hand, and the weather. Kit 
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Carson also appears at the right time to be 
helpful. Junior high school boys will find the 
tale interesting and the reading easy. 


ALICE WoLFE BRECK 


GRANT JuNIoR HicH ScHOOL 
DENVER, COLORADO 


SWITCH HITTER. By Duane Decker. Mor- 
row. Another hero in the series of young 
baseball players who join the Blue Sox team 
works out, in this book, his personal problems 
while learning to be a real team member. Russ 
Woodward was a natural baseball player. He 
was the best hitter and center fielder anyone 
had seen in a long time. But even his talents 
on the diamond would not make his usable un- 
til he learned to work with his team. Not until 
the bitter end does he make the choice of 
being something other than an individualist. 
The book is interesting to boys who under- 
stand the rather technical slang used by the 
author to describe the various games depicted. 


A. W. B. 


MAGIC FOR MARY M. By Charlotte Baker. 
McKay. $2.50. For late elementary school 
readers, Magic for Mary M is a charming bit 
of childhood whimsy. Set in an oil boom town, 
the story centers around the whimsical imagi- 
nation of little Mary M. Of course, the “M” 
in her name gradually takes on the signifi- 
cance of “magic.” With a group of “aban- 
doned” children for associates, with the mys- 
tery which oil fields hold for children, with a 
lovable but stern grandmother, and with an 
imaginative little girl for its heroine, Magic 
for Mary M unfolds its delightful tale. Chil- 
dren will love it. 

James Hocker MASon 
INDIAN SCHOOL 

HELENA, ALABAMA 


GHOSTS OF THE MOHAWK AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Anna L. Curtis. Ilustrated by 
Luman Kelsey. Island Press Cooperative, Inc. 
(470 West 24th St. New York 11, N.Y.). 
$2.75. A most realistic collection of stories 
of early life in the colonies. The reader will 
identify himself with the pioneer, whether 
he’s reading about the ghosts, Hannah’s chick- 
ens, Ann’s cow, or Jesse’s hundred-mile walk. 
Highly recommended for junior high school. 
THETIS HINKLE 
RooseveLtt HicH ScHoor 
East Cuicaco, INDIANA 
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Don’t shirk 


your duty to stimulate and guide your students’ in- 
dividual reading. To help them you must know what 
books they read, how well they like these, and 
whether they understand. 


Don’t overwork 


using inefficient methods of getting the necessary in- 
formation about your students’ reading. 


Don’t be bored 


(and let your students be) listening to perfunctory, 
dull oral reports. 


Solve this problem with the 


CUMULATIVE READING RECORD 


Get a free sample copy and a ‘‘teacher's manual’’ for 


supervision of home’’ reading. 


8110 South Halsted Street Chicago 20 
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SHADOWSCOPE READING PACER 


“THE 


NATURAL WAY TO INCREASE READING SPEED” 
For Use in Clinic, Office and Home 


Features: 


Price: 
The 


The individual is gently induced to increase his reading speed 
at a gradual rate by a descending beam of light, the speed of 
which he can regulate to fit his needs. 


All reading materials can be used; books, magazines, reports, 
etc. 


For all readers; good, average and poor. 


A wide range of speeds—instrument speeds are readily trans- 
formed into words read per minute for charting progress and 
increasing incentive. 


price is $87.00 complete with instruction booklet. (F. O. B. 
Lafayette, Indiana.) A rheostat attachment for variable light 
intensity is available for a nominal additional charge of $8.00 
per unit. 


‘Available only through the Lafayette Instrument Company. 


LAFAYETTE INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
Scientific and Laboratory Instruments 
26 NORTH 26TH STREET - LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
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Hello, Nancy. 
This is Joe. 


AMERICAN ENGLISH SERIES 


FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 


—applies to the teaching of English as a istic activities calling for the constant use 
second language the scientifically devel- of the English language in listening, speak- 
oped techniques of the oral approach, ing, reading, and writing, and leading to 


hitherto not used in teaching materials for the formation of usage habits in agree- 
public schools. 


—-provides an abundance of lively, real- 


ment with its basic structure. 


Every page of the pupils’ texts is reproduced in the 
Teachers Guides. The Guides demonstrate the entire 
program with directions for every detail of teaching. 


For Grades IV, V, and VI—Book 1, Book By members of the English Section, De- 
2, and Teachers Guide (now available). partment of Education, San Juan, Puerto 
For Grades VII, VIII, and IX—Book 3 Rico, headed by Dr. Pautine M. Rojas, 
and Teachers Guide for Book 3 (now avail- with Dr. Cuarues C. Fries of the Uni- 
able); Book 4 and Teachers Guide for 


. versity of Michigan as Consultant 
Book 4 (ready in October) 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: NEw YorK 14 Cuicaco 16 San Francisco 5 Atianta Dattas 1 
Home Office: Boston 16 


to meet the 
FRIES 


